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Joe  L.  Herring,  Secretary 

ost  Louisiana  sportsmen  are  already  aware  that  the  very  popular 
September  Teal  Season  has  been  reinstated  for  Louisiana  and 
twelve  other  states  in  the  Central  and  Mississippi  Flyways.  This 
is  a  particularly  important  milestone  for  Louisiana.  This  depart- 
ment was  a  leader  in  the  initial  effort  to  establish  the  September  Teal 
Season  back  in  1965. 

The  encouraging  recovery  of  blue-winged  teal  and  several  other 
species  from  the  devastating  drought  in  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
continent  and  habitat  alterations  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  has 
enabled  us  to  once  again  enjoy  a  limited  harvest  of  teal  as  they  make  their 
early  migration  through  the  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

I  would  like  to  remind  every  waterfowler,  however,  that  ethical 
conduct  and  a  strong  sense  of  stewardship  must  be  our  foremost  concern 
during  this  short  season.  The  entire  continent  will  be  closely  watching 
the  conduct  of  our  resident  and  visiting  sportsmen.  Excesses  and  abuses 
of  the  past  must  remain  in  the  past.  With  your  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, our  special  "Nine  Days  in  September"  may  once  again  become  a 
regular  part  of  our  waterfowling  legacy. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  Legislative  session,  we  feel  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  success.  The 
majority  of  the  legislative  bills  sponsored  and  supported  by  the  depart- 
ment were  approved.  Among  the  most  significant  were  increases  in  non- 
resident hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  and  a  provision  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Universal  Recreational  Hunting  and  Fishing  License.  That 
license,  which  will  probably  be  a  single  license  stamp  in  lieu  of  the 
combination  of  stamps  now  required,  will  be  available  for  the  1993-94 
Ucense  year.  A  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  legislation  affecting  the 
department  is  available  in  Capt.  Keith  LaCaze's  Lawlines  column  in  this 
issue. 

And  finally,  there  has  been  some  minor  reorganization  within  the 
department.  That  has  caused  consternation  in  some  quarters,  fueled 
mostly  by  misinformation  and  gossip.  It  is  important  to  note  that  we 
have  avoided  the  abolition  of  any  programs  or  activities  and  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  off  employees.  The  reorganization  has  simply  rearranged 
lines  of  responsibility  and  management.  The  result  will  be  a  more 
streamlined  and  efficient  utilization  of  manpower  and  resources,  and 
that  will  inevitably  result  in  improved  programs  and  an  improved 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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BY  MAURICE  COCKERHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  BILL  FORD 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  story  first 
appeared  in  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist in  1986.  In  1988,  the  Early  Teal 
Season  was  canceled  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  After  four  long 
years,  (during  which  the  number  of 
Louisiana  waterfowlers  has  shrunk 
from  the  quoted  125,000  to  about 
65,000.)  Louisiana  waterfowlers  will 
once  again  have  the  opportunity  to  pit 
their  skills  against  the  quick  and  agile 
little  birds  as  they  pass  through  the 
state  in  September. 
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The  little  duck  was  as  good  as  in  the 
pot  the  moment  he  appeared,  flying 
low  and  slow  and  straight  over  the 
waist  high  three-cornered  grass  of 
the  marsh.  "Just  a  wee  bit  closer,"  1  told  myself. 
He  crossed  the  invisible  line  I  had  drawn 
across  the  marsh  to  mark  my  shooting  zone. 
This  little  game  was  over. 

As  I  rose  from  my  makeshift  bhnd,  thigh- 
deep  in  the  ooze  of  the  brackish  mud  flat,  the 
over  and  under  slipped  along  my  cheek  to 
nestle  its  butt  in  the  pocket  of  my  shoulder. 
The  muzzle  swept  gracefully  up  behind  the 
bird  and... 

Now,  I  know  as  well  as  the  next  fool  that  all 
makes  and  models  of  ducks  have  sharp  eyes 
and  sharper  reflexes.  I've  seen  the  critters 
jump  upwards,  downwards  and  backwards 
in  mid-air  to  avoid  a  charge  of  shot,  but  this 
fellow  was  not  depending  on  fancy  footwork 
to  keep  his  tail  feathers  intact. 

When  I  started  my  swing,  he  was  loafing 
along  at  maybe  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Just 
strolling  in  the  world  of  teal.  Before  the 
muzzle  could  catch  him,  he  kicked  in  the 
afterburners  and  headed  for  Mississippi,  or 
some  other  foreign  country.  No  twisting  or 
turning  or  diving.  Just  gone... right  now... in  an 
unbeUevable  burst  of  speed.  He  reminded  me 
of  an  F-16  pilot  headed  for  three  days  of  R&R 
in  Sin  City. 

He  left  behind  a  sweaty,  thoroughly  as- 
tounded hunter  whose  visions  of  roast  duck 
evaporated  into  a  mental  image  of  Spam  sand- 
wiches and  cold  french  fries. 

There  are  teal. ..and  then  there  are  teal. 
This  is  a  waterfowling  state.  Louisiana 
nurtures  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Ave 
thousand  eccentric  "wing  nuts"  who  brave  the 
most  atrocious  weather  and  flounder  through 
the  most  odious  muck  and  ooze  just  to  shoot 
holes  in  the  air  on  the  off  chance  that  a  duck 
might  fly  into  their  shot  pattern.  All  this  adds 
up  to  a  tidy  profit  for  L.L.  Bean  and  Eddie 
Bauer  and  shotshell  moguls  and  Mr.  Faulk 
and  all  those  other  folks  who  are  sharp  enough 
to  recognize  a  flock  of  suckers  when  they  see 
one. 

As  a  result  of  this  whimsical  waterfowl 
wildness,  more  than  fifty  million  bucks  circu- 
late through  Louisiana's  economy  each  year. 
I  can  attest  that  a  bunch  of  it  goes  for  Spam  and 
spuds,  too. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  the 
"big  ducks"  in  Louisiana  are  the  big 
ducks.. .mallards  and  pintails  and  the  like.  It 
just  ain't  so.  The  number  one  duck.  Gentle 


Soul,  is  the  teal.  Blue  winged  and  green  winged 
varieties  combined,  the  little  duck  is  number 
one  on  the  wing,  number  one  in  the  bag  and 
number  one  on  the  table. 

The  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  reports 
that  teal  comprise  about  30  percent  of 
Louisiana's  harvest  during  the  regular  duck 
hunting  season.  Mallards  and  gadwalls  are  in 
second  place  with  about  16  percent  each.  So, 
there! 

Biologist  Robert  Helm  is  the  Waterfowl 
Study  Leader  for  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 

"Blue  winged  teal  make  up  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  migratory  teal  flights  through 
Louisiana  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall. 

"The  twisting,  turning  flight  of  both  species 
can  help  identify  teal.  Green  winged  teal  tend 
to  bunch  up  more  in  flight  and  skew  around 
more  than  the  blue  winged.  Then  too,  green 
winged  teal  of  both  sexes  flash  a  white  belly 
during  flight.  Blue  winged  males  havea  darker 
belly  and  the  females  have  a  Ughter  colored 
brown  belly. 

"Of  course,  the  wing  patches  are  the  most 
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prominent  identification  factors. 
Some  hunters  get  confused  because 
both  species  have  a  green  colored 
speculum,  or  trailing  edge,  on  their 
wings.  Blue  winged  teal  get  their 
name  from  a  chalky  blue  area  on 
the  top  of  the  wing,  just  forward  of 
the  speculum." 

"Finally,  the  green  winged 
teal  is  slightly  smaller  and  slightly 
faster  than  the  blue  winged  vari- 
ety, but  for  hunting  purposes  that's 
really  splitting  hairs." 

Helm  also  cautions  hunters 
to  learn  to  distinguish  between  teal 
and  other  small  ducks. 

"Shovelers  and  mottled  ducks 
(Summer  mallards)  seem  to  give  hunters 
trouble,  particularly  during  the  early  season 
and  there  is  a  similarity  of  wing  coloration. 
You  simply  have  to  learn  to  look  for  the  teal's 
smaller  body  size  and  its  peculiar  flight  pat- 
tern." 

There  are  a  few  resident  birds.  That  is,  a 
very  few  teal  remain  in  Louisiana  all  year  and 
do  not  migrate.  The  great  majority,  however, 
congregate  in  the  prairie  pothole  regions  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  reproduction.  Al- 
though they  will  move  as  far  north  as  the 
Canadian  provinces  regularly,  large  numbers 
will  "shortstop"  in  more  southerly  pothole 
areas  if  habitat  conditions  are  acceptable. 

In  teal  language,  that  means  plenty  of  water 
in  the  potholes,  which  translates  into  dense 
cover  and  abundant  food  nearby.  In  drought 
years,  which  the  Dakotas  have  seen  with  se- 
verity recently,  the  birds  continue  into  Canada 
to  set  up  house. 

In  mid-summer,  nature's  most  pressing 
urge  has  been  satiated.  Although  females  are 
busy  with  broods  of  ducklings,  the  males  are 
unencumbered  and  another  urge  begins  to  be 
felt.  Even  though  the  birds  are  molting  and  the 
new  plumage  is  not  fully  intact,  large  num- 
bers of  males  are  impatient  to  begin  the  south- 
ward trek  to  wintering  grounds  in  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  first  flights  arrive  in  Louisiana  during 
mid-August.  Blue  winged  teal  are  earlier  mi- 
grators than  their  green  winged  cousins.  Those 
enthralled  by  numbers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  blue  winged  teal  account  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  early  flights  and,  of 
those,  from  70  to  80  percent  are  males. 

The  migrating  flocks  hold  tickets  to  more 
southerly  climes,  with  Louisiana's  lush  wet- 
lands listed  only  as  a  stop-over  for  groceries 


and  a  bit  of  rest  before  crossing  the  open  Gulf 
or  following  the  Texas  coastline.  They  aren't 
about  to  take  up  residence  here. 

That  fact  provides  Louisiana  waterfowlers 
with  one  of  our  most  popular  hunting 
events. ..the  September  Teal  Season. 

The  fabled  (among  waterfowlers)  Nine  Days 
In  September  had  its  beginning  in  the  1950s. 
Studies  by  the  (then)  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  showed  that  a  great  multitude  of 
blue  winged  teal  passed  through  the  state  well 
in  advance  of  the  regular  waterfowl  season. 
They  didn't  hang  around,  so  waterfowlers 
did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  hunt  this  early 
migration  trekking  to  the  southern  latitudes. 
They  simply  were  "unutilized." 

The  first  seasons  were  held  in  1965,  '66  and 
'67  with  20  states  in  the  Central  and  Missis- 
sippi Flyways  participating.  They  were  la- 
beled "experimental,"  and  closely  monitored 
by  both  federal  and  state  waterfowl  experts. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  adverse  effect  on 
the  continental  teal  population  and  the  season 
was  both  productive  and  extremely  popular 
with  hunters. 

For  the  nimrod  setting  out  to  tap  a  teal  or 
two,  the  preparations  are  simple.  Teal  like 
shallow,  fairly  open  areas.  They  feed  prima- 
rily on  seeds  of  plants  such  as  smartweed, 
spike  rush,  sedges  and  millet,  and  eat  parts  of 
some  submerged  plants. 

They  are  not  much  of  a  "woods"  duck,  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  hanging 
around  with  mallards  and  other  brands  in 
timbered  swamps  during  the  regular  water- 
fowl season. 

Never  mind  trying  to  call  them.  It  can  be 
done  but,  what  the  heck!  They  decoy  easily, 
especially  during  the  early  season  before  they 
have  been  shot  at  a  lot. 

Note  that  1  said  "shot  at  a  lot."  They  are  shot 
at  much  more  than  they  are  shot.  Despite  the 
fact  that  literally  millions  of  the  buggers  pass 
through  the  Pelican  State,  the  hunter  success 
rate  is  something  like  1.5  birds  per  hunter 
effort.  That  has  to  tell  you  something  about 
hitting  the  quick  little  suckers. 

You  may  need  a  raft  of  pintail  decoys  to  get 
a  glance  from  a  pintail,  but  the  teal  will  bomb 
in  on  any  decoys.  They  usually  land  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  spread,  so  plan  your  shoot- 
ing zones  accordingly.  Then  too,  they  fre- 
quently make  one  or  more  low  passes  over  a 
spread,  just  to  check  it  out,  even  when  they 
have  no  intention  of  getting  their  feet  wet. 

As  concerns  the  shooting  itself,  carry  along 
lots  of  shells.  Occasionally,  you  will  encounter 
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the  loafer  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
treatise.  More  often,  you  will  marvel  at  a 
twisting,  swooping,  corkscrewing  flight  pat- 
tern. The  bird's  small  size  and  amazing  speed 
(they  can  hit  70  mph!)  are  enough  to  bumfuzzle 
even  the  experienced  wingshot.  Sound  advice 
is  to  double  the  lead  you  think  you  need. 

Heaven,  of  course,  is  catching  a  group 
coming  in  to  inspect  the  decoys,  carefully 
picking  your  shot,  and  waiting  until  two  birds 
cross  paths.  Bingo!  You  score  a  double  with  a 
single  shot.  That  was  a  favorite  trick  of  my 
Dad's  back  when  bag  limits  were  a  bit  more 
liberal  than  they  are  today.  Nowadays,  that 
stunt  accounts  for  half  of  your  limit! 

Most  of  the  birds  visiting  Louisiana  are  to 
be  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 
Flooded  agricultural  fields  (rice  fields)  attract 
large  numbers,  and  open  flats  and  potholes  of 
the  coastal  marsh  do  the  same. 

Elsewhere,  Toledo  Bend  sees  its  rightful 
share,  as  do  most  of  the  lakes  along  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  state. 

Catahoula  Lake,  in  LaSalle  Parish,  is  a  fan- 
tastic mecca  for  teal,  just  as  it  is  for  bigger 
ducks  during  the  regular  season. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  teal  to  be 
had  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The 
Mississippi  River  Delta,  Atchafalaya  Delta 
and  the  southeastern  coastal  marshes  attract 
large  numbers.  Great  shooting  is  readily  avail- 
able for  those  who  locate  the  game. 

It  certainly  helps  to  scout  before  the  season 
begins,  but  with  teal,  here  today  certainly 
does  not  mean  here  tomorrow. 

Shortly  after  the  shooting  (or  non-shoot- 
ing) episode  related  at  the  opening  of  this 
article,  a  fhght  of  three  blue  wings  zipped  in 
and  landed  just  twenty  yards  away.  As  I  rose 
from  the  mire  and  shouldered  my  gun,  they 
launched  themselves  going  straight  away.  A 


brightly  colored  male  filled  my  limit  for  the 
day. 

As  I  wallowed  back  to  the  carefully  hidden 
boat  to  rejoin  photographers  Bill  Ford  and 
Mark  Saltz,  1  noticed  the  water  level  had 
dropped  alarmingly. 

Those  characters  had  not  even  noticed  they 
had  finished  out  their  limits  shooting  from  a 
rock-steady  platform.  We  were  solidly 
aground! 

One  thing  you  must  watch  for  when  hunt- 
ing the  shallow  flats  preferred  by  teal  is  an 
outgoing  tide.  By  the  time  we  pulled  that  little 
Jon  Boat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  mud  in 
sunny,  85  degree  weather,  that  lesson  was 
well-earned  and  well- learned. 

Be  forewarned,  however,  that  teal  hunting 
is  highly  addictive.  Hot  weather,  mosquitoes, 
mud. ..it's  all  worth  it.  You  see,  there  are 
teal. ..and  then  there  are  teal.  n 

Some  Things  Change  ...  Some  Don't. 

The  1992  Early  Teal  Season  will  begin  on 
September  f9th  and  close  on  September 
27th.  Legal  shooting  hours  are  from  30 
minutes  before  official  sunrise  to  official 
sunset.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  four  birds 
(Blue-winged,  Green-winged  and  Ciima- 
mon  combined)  with  a  possession  limit  of 
eight.  Hunters  are  required  to  have  both  a 
federal  and  state  Duck  Stamp  in  their  pos- 
session, as  well  as  their  Basic  Louisiana 
Hunting  License.  In  addition,  hunters  must 
remember  that  steel  shot  is  now  mandatory 
for  all  waterfowling. 

Check  your  times  and  learn  to  identify 
your  ducks.  Early  and  late  shooting,  and 
"accidentally"  taking  ducks  other  than  Teal 
account  for  most  of  the  citations  issued  by 
game  wardens  during  the  Teal  season. 


Blue-winged  Teal 


Drake 


Eclipse  Drake 
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Fishing  regulations 

on  Toledo  Bend 

Reservoir  are  in 

accordance  with  the 

Louisiana/Texas 

Sportsfishing 

Reciprocal 

Agreement;  eight 

fish  daily  take;  14 

inch  minimum 

length. 


BY  CHRSS  BERZAS 

7  he  Bend's  prime  time  may  be  yet  to 
come,  so  get  your  hooks  sharpened 
for  some  great  fishing  this  faO." 
LJ  Last  fall,  the  flooded  timber  of 

what  once  was  a  hardwood  forest  was  quite 
apparentbecauseofvery  low  water  levelson  the 
huge  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir.  Repairs  to  the 
dam  were  underway,  and  the  Sabine  River 
Authority  (SRA)  used  the  opportunity  to  cut 
submerged  stumps  on  a  newly  marked  North- 
South  boat  lane. 

Arriving  at  my  guide's  hotspot  for  the  day, 
we  began  pitching  1/2  ounce  jig  and  era  wworm 
combinations  near  submerged  tree  trunks  that 
were  no  longer  invisible.  Beginning  in  about 
eight  feet  of  water,  we  would  literally  hop  the  jig 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  channel.  Before  the 
bait  reached  the  channel,  it  would  drop  down  a 
ledge  to  grass  beds  three  feet  deeper. 


In  a  few  instances,  the  jig  would  seem  to  lose 
its  motion  while  sinking  and  the  line  would 
begin  a  movement  of  its  own. 

When  the  hook  was  set,  the  bass  would 
respond  with  gusto.  Most  were  in  the  four  to 
five  pound  category.  These  encounters  were 
frequent  and  the  pattern  played  out  nicely. 

We  were  more  confident  on  this  trip  than 
usual,  and  not  only  because  of  the  experience 
described  above.  We  were  fishing  the  waters  of 
Toledo  Bend. 

Some  1 85,000  acres  in  size,  the  huge  reservoir 
straddling  the  Louisiana  /Texas  border  was  bom 
in  1966.  It  has  delivered  tons  of  bass,  crappie  and 
other  freshwater  species  to  Bayou  State  anglers. 

In  the  early  years,  bass  could  be  located  near 
just  about  every  ridge  with  flooded  timber  as 
the  fish  rapidly  adjusted  to  the  new  lake's  acres 
of  flooded  forests.  Crappie  were  also  easy  to 
find  as  they  exploded  in  huge  numbers. 

Today,  some  26  Toledo  Bend  years  later,  all 
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that  is  left  of  the  forests  is  submerged  and  this 
timber  has  claimed  a  fortune  in  lower  units  over 
the  years. 

The  preferred  bass  structure  now  appears  to 
be  the  grass  and  many  anglers  attest  that  limits 
of  bass  are  not  as  easy  to  come  by  as  in  the  early 
days.  The  huge  numbers  of  crappie  have  also 
diminished,  but  these  fish  usually  rebound  in 
strong  numbers  every  few  years. 

Hank  Williams  of  Bossier  City,  a  middle- 
aged  employee  of  General  Motors,  has  had  a 
strong  interest  in  the  lake  over  much  of  its 
history.  He  and  his  wife  Debbie  have  spent 
many  hours  casting  for  Toledo's  quaUty  large- 
mouths. 

In  the  fall,  Williams  recommends  fishing  the 
deepest  grass  ledges  an  angler  can  find.  He  adds 
that  the  grass  beds  in  the  Converse  and  Huxley 
Bay  areas  are  real  good  possibilities,  and  admits 
that  many  fall  bass  tournaments  are  won  wath 
fish  from  this  area. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  find  bass  through 
hydrilla,  so  you're  not  going  to  be  casting  for 
them,"  maintains  Williams.  "The  hydrilla  is  so 
matted  that  the  technique  to  use  is  to  stand  up 
in  the  boat  and  pitch  your  offerings  some  10-15 
feet  in  front  of  you." 

The  angler  would  then  work  his  offering  up 
and  down  in  a  pocket  in  the  hydrilla.  As  the  boat 
nears  the  hole,  the  jig  is  lifted  and  another  hole 
is  sought.  The  process  is  repeated  over  and  over. 

According  to  Williams,  points  or  bends  with 
hydrilla  located  near  the  channel  are  to  be  fished 
seriously.  He  maintains  that  many  bass  leave 
the  main  channel  to  search  for  prey.  It  is  to  these 
points  and  bends  that  bass  venture  first,  and 
Anglers  can  score  big  by  concentrating  on  such 
points. 

Williams'  choices  for  lures  are  the  new  All 
Terrain  (A.T.)  weedless  jigs  created  specifically 
for  fishing  grass.  Jigs  from  3/4  to  one  ounce  in 
weight  are  utilized  and  Williams  will  usually 
dress  his  jig  with  a  four  inch  Ring  Craw  (ring 
era wworm) .  Two  other  baited  rod  s  will  be  used . 
One  has  a  Ring  Craw  only  and  the  other  holds 
a  ringed  plastic  worm,  usually  a  Ring  Rascal. 

Williams  will  use  crabapple,  plum  and  pump- 
kin/green-flake Ring  Craws  and  Ring  Rascals. 
His  preferred  jig  colors  are  black/blue/char- 
treuse, brown/beige/amber  and  the  usual 
black/blue  combinations. 

Early  in  the  day  and  especially  on  cloudy 
mornings,  Williams  advises  anglers  to  try  a  Zara 
Spook  above  the  grass  for  feisty  topwater  ac- 
tion. On  these  days,  white  and  white /char- 
treuse spinnerbaits  may  also  work  well. 

Crappie  (Sac- A-Lait)  are  immensely  popular 


in  the  fall  and  Williams  maintains  that  the  usual 
fall  drawdown  will  bring  crappie  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  main  river  channel. 

"From  Circle  Drive  to  Huxley  Bay,  crappie 
wiU  get  out  on  the  Up  of  the  river  channel  and 
suspend  on  the  brush-tops  and  submerged 
stumps  along  the  edge  of  the  river,"  says  Wil- 
liams. 

"You'll  see  hundreds  of  boats  tied  to  stumps 
along  the  River  and  they'll  be  fishing  straight 
down.  Lots  and  lots  of  big  crappie  will  be  taken, 
most  of  which  will  hit  shiners  during  the  hot 
periods  of  September  and  October.  Jigs  work 
better  when  the  waters  get  colder  in  November 
and  December." 

Both  spincast  equipment  and  the  more  mod- 
em crappie  sticks  will  be  used.  Many  crappie  in 
the  two  pound  range  can  be  taken  in  the  fall 
months. 

"The  key  here  is  to  go  from  stump  to  stump," 
recommends  Williams.  "(3nce  you  locate  them, 
you  can  he  up  and  expect  to  catch  limits  in  short 
time  on  the  better  days." 

But  Toledo  Bend' s  bass  are  WUhams  primary 
prey.  Both  he  and  his  wife  Debbie  are  excited 
with  the  results  of  Horida  Bass  stocking  efforts 
on  the  Bend.  In  April  of  1991,  Debbie  caught  a 
huge  10  pound  14  ounce  largemouth  thought  to 
be  one  of  79,000  Horida  bass  fingerlings  re- 
leased into  the  lake  by  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF),  or  one 
of  the  330.000  stocked  by  the  Texas  Parks  and 
WildUfe  Department  (TPWD)  in  1985. 


Bass  anglers  can  find  an 
increase  in  big  bass  on 
the  Bend  because  of  its 
previous  stocking 
fiistory. 


Photo  by  Chris  Berzas 
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reservoir,  Louisiana 

anglers  can  pull  up 

tons  of  freshwater 

species. 


On  the  same  day  of  the  Williams  catch,  Jeff 
Viator,  a  LDWF  Fish  Hatchery  employee,  landed 
an  immense  12.25  pound  bass. 

The  appearances  of  these  two  fish  rekindled 
fishing  furor  on  Toledo  Bend.  Since  then,  a 
whopping  13.85  pound  bass  was  taken  this  past 
March  by  Joe  Arrington.  This  bass  held  the 
number  two  spot  in  Bayou  State  Freshwater 
Gamefish  records  for  a  while  and  remains  in  the 
top  ten. 

According  to  the  Williams',  much  of  the 
credit  in  bringing  back  the  Bend  belongs  to  the 
hard  working  Execuhve  Director  of  the  SRA, 
Linda  Curtis  Sparks.  Since  she  has  held  the 
reins,  many  improvements  have  been  made 
with  more  scheduled  for  the  Bend's  future. 

Sparks  notes  that  the  SRA  has  plans  to  build 
a  Convention  Center  and  a  large  marina  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bend.  SRA  has  acquired  some  $3 
million  and  obtained  an  additional  $1 .5  million 
from  this  past  summer's  legislative  session. 
Construction  of  these  facilities  may  be  in  progress 
by  the  time  this  article  goes  to  press. 


An  outdoor  complex  with  a  golf  course  is  also 
planned  and  the  SRA  is  attempting  to  lure 
entrepreneurs  for  a  venture  in  a  large  hotel. 

Another  new  development  is  the  adequate 
marking  of  the  North-South  boat  lane  through- 
out Toledo  Bend.  Popularly  referred  to  by  bass 
anglers  as  "1-49",  "North-South"  or  "I-l ",  this  lane 
runs  from  the  dam  on  the  southern  end  to 
Huxley  Bay  in  the  north.  It  was  completed  in  late 
December  of  1991.  The  completion  of  stump- 
cleared  East- West  lanes  looms  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

The  stocking  of  Horida  bass  fingerlings  con- 
tinues to  be  popular  and  Sparks  was  excited 
about  the  stocking  of  an  additional  400,000 
fingerlings  at  the  end  of  June.  Approximately 
two  years  ago,  the  SRA  and  the  Toledo  Bend 
Lake  Association,  in  cooperation  wdth  the  LDWF, 
initiated  an  intensive  Florida  Bass  stocking  pro- 
gram on  Toledo  Bend.  SRA  and  the  association 
provide  rearing  ponds  and  the  LDWF  supplies 
the  fry.  Fry  are  kept  in  the  ponds  until  they  grow 
to  approximately  11/2  inches. 

The  release  of  these  fry,  combined  with  fu- 
ture stockings,  should  place  an  additional  one 
million  Rorida  bass  fingerlings  in  the  Bend  over 
the  next  three  years. 

As  for  now,  bass  anglers  may  still  find  an 
increase  of  big  bass  on  the  Bend  because  of  its 
previous  stocking  history  which  includes  a  total 
of  almost  three  million  fry  stocked  since  1984. 
According  to  Sparks,  genetic  data  generated 
from  Louisiana  indicates  presence  of  the  Horida 
bass  gene  in  about  1 4  percent  of  the  bass  sampled. 
There  is  definite  hybridization,  which  will  also 
produce  larger  fish  than  if  no  stocking  had  taken 
place. 

Much  of  the  above  has  anglers  so  excited  that 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  find  accommoda- 
tions at  Toledo  Bend  this  past  summer.  With 
more  tangos  with  hefty  largemouths  sure  to 
come,  projectioi\s  are  that  Toledo  Bend  will  get 
even  busier. 

Road  improvements  in  the  area  have  already 
been  made  and  the  road  to  Sammy  Gill  State 
Park  and  Wildwood  Resort  is  being  recon- 
structed and  resurfaced.  These  improvements 
will  complement  the  fine  accoimnodations  at 
the  park. 

For  more  information  regarding  Toledo  Bend 
and  Sammy  Gill  State  Park,  write  the  Sabine 
River  Authority,  Route  1,  Box  780,  Many,  LA 
71449-9730  or  call  (318)256-4112. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  fishing  furor  at 
Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  can  only  increase,  and 
you  can  enjoy  truly  great  fishing  on  any  day  on 
Louisiana's  border  showcase.  □ 
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BY  CARLE  E.  DUNN 


Qoo  soon  a  puppy  matures.  The  frol- 
icking ball  of  fur  grows  and  gains 
experience.  This  is  a  critical  time 
because  the  pup's  experiences  can 
be  positive,  or  negative.  My  wife,  Jean,  and  I 
took  this  into  consideration  as  a  prime  factor 
for  training  our  retriever.  Mellow  Thunder. 
As  explained  in  Part  One,  we  wanted  a  happy, 
obedient  household  companion,  a  guard  dog 
and  a  gundog — a  year  round  dog.  At  sUghtly 
more  than  six  months  of  age,  it  was  apparent 
Thunder  was  ready  to  move  into  a  new  era. 
We  were  to  be  her  guides.  What  we  did,  and 
how  we  did  it,  would  determine  success  or 
failure. 

Our  first  attempt  to  begin  transforming 
Thunder  into  an  obedient,  trained  gundog 
failed.  Why?  We  rushed  her  into  a  world  for 
which  she  was  not  ready.  Bragging  by  others 
of  how  soon  their  dogs  had  passed  this  field 
trial,  or  did  such  and  such,  caused  our  pride 
to  drive  us  into  starting  formal  training  too 
soon. 

When  is  the  right  time  to  start?  Bill  Tarrant, 
gundog  columnist  for  Field  &  Stream  maga- 
zine, provides  guidance  in  his  book,  Tarrant 


Trains  Gun  Dogs — Humane  Way  to  Get  Top 
Results.  Tarrant  says,  "What's  the  hurry,  any- 
way? Who  grabbed  you  out  of  the  bassinet 
and  said  in  three  months  you  must  be  a  welder, 
a  brick  mason,  or  an  attorney!" 

Tarrant  was  one  of  our  sources  for  training 
advice.  We  were  determined  to  avoid  abusive 
methods  and  create  a  tail  wagging,  loving 
gundog  that  would  do  anything  out  of  a  desire 
to  please.  We  didn't  want  one  that  responded 
because  ofelectric  shocks  or  ear  pinching.. .out 
of  fear.  Tarrant  wrote,  "I  don't  want  you  to 
stumble.  I  want  you  to  succeed.  You  and  Pup. 
And  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  do  this  than 
this:  take  a  lifetime.  Make  Pup  a  grand  devo- 
tion. Love  him.  Do  everything  with  him.  Be 
patient.  Wait.  Wait  some  more.  Before  you 
can  teach  Pup  anything  you  want  him  to 
know,  you  must  make  his  world  disappear." 

Thunder  was  four  months  and  her  puppy 
world  still  existed.  We  waited  and  continued 
to  work  in  her  world.  As  we  learned,  it  is  here 
that  the  foundation  for  obedience  through 
training  and  fun  begins. 

There  are  many  obedience  requirements  of 
a  well-trained  gundog.  We  communicate  these 
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Training  a 
retriever  to  be 
an  obedient 
gundog  requires 
much  time  and 
patience.  If  done 
properly,  with  lots 
of  love,  the  results 
are  rewarding  for 
both  the  retriever 
and  the  trainer. 
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Mellow  Thunder  eagerly  responds 

to  the  command  "fetch".   Some  of  the  basic 

commands  taught  are  "fetch",  "sit"  and  "here". 


through  commands.  These  may  be  vocal,  vi- 
sual, or  a  combination.  One  of  these  is  "Here." 
Issue  this  command  in  a  normal,  voice  tone. 
Get  on  the  dog's  level — the  floor  or  ground. 
Clap  your  hands.  More  often  than  not  the  pup 
will  race  to  you.  When  it  does  provide  a 
reward  by  rolling  with  it;  scratch  its  ears, 
stomach,  or  back;  grab  it  in  your  arms — love 
it,  for  therein  lies  pleasure.  Tell  it  repeatedly, 
"Good  dog!  Good  dog!" 

Yet,  there  are  those  times  when  the  pup  will 
not  come.  No  matter  how  often  you  tell  it 
"Here"  you're  ignored.  Perhaps,  the  dog  is 
fascinated  with  a  piece  of  string  or  toy.  It's 
having  fun  on  its  own. 

This  situation  can  overcome  the  best  of 
patience.  Don't  let  it.  Go  to  the  dog  and  take  it 
to  where  you  were  and  provide  even  more 
reward  than  when  it  came  on  its  own.  Instill  in 
the  pup  that  responding  to  you  brings  utmost 
joy  and  pleasure.  The  dog  will  know  you're 
pleased. 

The  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  punish  the  pup. 
I've  seen  professional  trainers  (at  least  they 
claim  to  be)  break  riding  crops  across  a  dog's 
body  for  not  responding.  If  you  received  such 
treatment  when  you  heard  "Here,"  would  you 
race  to  the  person  giving  the  command?  At 
best,  the  pup  may  cringe,  submit  and  crawl  in 
fear.  Or,  it  may  run.  It's  not  stupid. 

Folks  in  the  psychology  world  refer  to  this 
technique  as  positive  reinforcement.  Dogs 
have  an  instinctive  affinity  for  people.  Yet, 
abuse  them  and  they  become  submissive  and 
sometimes  vicious.  The  result,  at  best,  is  what 
Tarrant  refers  to  as  a  ". .  .mechanical  dog. . .." 

Another  basic  command  is  "sit."  Gently, 
but  firmly,  place  one  hand  beneath  the  collar 
at  the  back  of  the  pup's  head.  With  the  other 
hand,  push  down  on  the  buttocks.  Give  the 
command,  "sit."  When  the  dog  complies  say, 
"Good  dog!  Good  dog!"  Scratch  its  ears  and  let 
it  know  you're  pleased.  Continue  this  process 
daily  until  the  pup  remains  in  place  even 
when  you  walk  away.  If  the  pup  follows,  take 
it  to  its  original  position  and  repeat  the  "sit" 
process.  Give  a  loving  reward.  The  command 
"stay"  is  not  necessary  using  this  method. 

When  your  dog  is  six  months,  or  maybe 
even  a  year,  it  should  know  basic  commands 
and  comply  willingly.  There  is  one  command 
to  use  with  care,  but  it  is  necessary.  The 
command  is  "Bad  dog."  Give  it  with  a  firm, 
crisp  tone  as  with  "No"  during  house-break- 
ing. The  animal  will  understand.  Still,  never 
end  a  training  session  with  "Bad  dog"  in  the 
animal's  mind.  Always  end  with  a  play  ses- 
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sion  of  fun  and  loving. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  starting  Thunder's 
retriever  training  too  early.  The  process  in- 
volved is  called  force  fetching.  Some  trainers 
use  a  wooden  dowel  and  force  it  into  the  dog's 
mouth  while  saying  "Fetch."  If  not  taken,  the 
trainer  twists  or  pinches  an  ear  until  the  dog 
opens  its  mouth  in  pain.  Next,  the  dowel  is 
pushed  into  the  mouth  and  the  pinching 
stopped.  A  firm  grip  is  applied  to  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  while  stating,  "Hold."  Soon 
the  dog  learns,  in  order  to  avoid  pain,  to  grab 
the  dowel. 

Determined  not  to  use  force,  1  tried  to  make 
Thunder  take  a  soft,  puppy-sized  training 
dummy.  It  was  new.  She  had  never  seen  it 
until  the  training  session.  She  absolutely  re- 
fused. Despite  session  after  session,  she  fought 
and  turned  her  head  to  avoid  the  dummy.  1 
finally  realized  that  I  was  the  real  dummy. 
Back  to  her  puppy  world  we  went. 

Thunder  had  been  retrieving  rubber  balls, 
sticks  and  raw-hide  bones  in  the  house  for 
months.  Each  retrieve  brought  loving  reward. 
I  put  away  the  other  devices  and  substituted 


the  dummy.  She  smelled  it,  played  with  it,  and 
it  became  part  of  her  world.  It  was  her  joy.  We 
did  this  for  two  months  and  at  each  retrieve 
she  heard,  "Fetch." 

I  began  formal  training  and  I  said,  "Fetch." 
She  grabbed  the  training  dummy  from  my 
hand  with  gusto  and  pleasure.  And,  I  grabbed 
her  in  my  arms  with  a  hearty,  "Good  dog!"  She 
was  mine  because  as  Tarrant  explained,  her 
other  world  disappeared. 

Progress  was  rapid .  Thunder  retrieved  only 
when  told  "Fetch"  after  being  given  the  com- 
mand "Sit."  She  clawed  at  my  office  door  at  the 
same  time  everyday  to  train.  We  went  through 
decoy  introduction,  water  retrieves,  walking 
at  heel.  She  loved  it.  Occasionally  she  failed, 
but  there  was  never  retribution  worse  than 
"Bad  dog." 

Thunder  was  ready  for  live  retrieves  and 
the  taste  of  feathers.  These  would  be  new  to 
her.  Yet,  I  must  believe  that  she,  to  a  large 
extent,  trained  me.  I  had  little  doubt  that 
future  adventures  would  come  with  ease  for 
Thunder  learned  obedience  through  training 
and  fun.  D 


After  mastering  the 
retrieval  command, 
Mellow  Thunder  is  ready 
for  live  retrieves  and  the 
taste  of  feathers. 
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4  Wildlife  Specialist  assigned  to  one  of 
the  sprawling  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  truly  a 
unique  individual  with  a  rare  combination  of 
talents  and  responsibilities. 

On  a  clear  spring  morning  you  are  return- 
ing to  your  vehicle  after  a  successful  turkey 
hunt  on  a  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  (WMA). 
Prior  to  reaching  the  ve- 
hicle, you  encounter  an 
employee  of  the  depart- 
ment who  checks  your 
hunting  license,  takes  a 
look  at  the  game  you  bag- 
ged and,  after  deter- 
mining that  everything  is 
legal,  wishes  you  a  good 
day  and  on  you  go. 

A  few  hours  later  the 
specialist  is  checking  a 
timber  stand  slated  for 
thiiming.  Later,  he'U  walk 
several  miles  of  bound- 
ary line  to  be  sure  Wild-    Photo  by  David  Moreland 

life  Management  Area  signs  are  in  place.  On 
the  way  back,  he'll  check  a  group  of  woodduck 
nesting  boxes.  He'll  also  check  other  hunters 
where  ever  he  finds  them  to  be  sure  they  stay 
within  the  law  and  to  gather  data  on  the 
harvest  rate  and  the  health  of  the  turkey  flock 
on  the  area.  Although  he  doesn't  know  it  yet, 
his  day  will  extend  well  into  the  night  as  he 
helps  search  for  an  errant  hunter  lost  in  a  maze 
of  bayous  and  woods. 

It's  business  as  usual... just  another  day  in 
the  life  of  a  Wildlife  Specialist  assigned  to  one 
of  Louisiana's  popular  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  (WMA). 

Yes,  he  is  a  state  certified  law  enforcement 
officer  fully  empowered  to  enforce  state  and 
federal  wildlife  laws.  But,  unlike  members  of 
the  department's  Enforcement  Division,  who 
work  exclusively  in  law  enforcement,  his  re- 
sponsibilities extend  to  include  land  steward- 
ship and  comprehensive  wildlife  management 
programs  on  his  assigned  area. 

Wildlife  Specialists  are  members  of  the 
department's  Game  Division  and  Fur  &  Ref- 
uge Division.  The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  operates  46  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  and  Refuges  comprising  the  largest 


block  of  public  recreational  lands  in  the  state. 
The  system  totals  almost  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres. 

Louisiana  citizens  and  out-of-state  visitors 
spend  approximately  one  million  man-days 
each  year  on  these  areas.  Their  recreational 
activities  include  nature  study  and 
birdwatching,  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping, 
as  well  as  gathering  wild 
fruits  and  berries  and  horse- 
back riding. 

A  total  of  sixty-two 
Wildlife  Specialists  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to- 
day management  and  main- 
tenance of  this  tremendous 
expanse  of  recreational 
land. 

Let's  take  a  seasonal 
look  at  the  activities  of  the 
individuals  responsible  for 
law  enforcement  and  so 
much  more  on  the 
department's  WMAs. 

Most  people  who  uti- 
lize WMA's  are  familiar 
with  the  obvious  activities 
of  the  specialist  during  the 
fall.  Hunting  seasons  are  underway  and  the 
specialists  are  gathering  information  on  game 
harvested  as  well  as  enforcing  state  and  fed- 
eral laws.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  their 
duties  during  this  busy  season. 

Food  plots  are  prepared  and  made  ready 
for  dove  hunters.  Fall  migration  of  waterfowl 
is  also  underway  and  green  tree  reservoir  levees 
and  pumps  must  be  repaired.  Water  control 
structures  are  closed  and  water  is  pumped  to 
provide  wintering  wetland  habitat  for  untold 
thousands  of  ducks  and  geese. 

Each  specialist  is  putting  finishing  touches 
on  information  centers,  camping  areas,  roads, 
trails  and  boundaries  in  preparation  for  the 
thousands  of  hunters  who  will  soon  be  afield. 
Mast  surveys  must  be  completed  to  provide 
information  on  the  acorn  crop  for  the  year. 
This  information  is  used  for  small  game  popu- 
lation estimates  for  next  year  as  well  as  pro- 
viding insight  on  wildlife  food  that  will  be 
available  during  winter  months. 

Permit  stations  are  repaired  and  positioned 
for  managed  deer  hunts  that  occur  during 
each  Thanksgiving  Holiday  period.  Special- 
ists and  biologists  man  these  stations  during 
managed  hunts  to  gather  data  from  deer  har- 


A  wildlife 
specialist  is 
responsible  for  a 
variety  of  duties, 
ranging  from 
prescribed  forest 
burnings  to  bag 
checks  during 
peak  hunting 
seasons. 
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Property  maintenance  takes  up  a  good  portion  of  the  specialist's  time.  Here, 
tlie  specialists  are  marking  WMA  boundaries  and  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
new  shed. 


vested  in  an  effort  to  better  manage  Louisiana' s 
deer  herds.  Days  can  begin  at  3:00  a.m.  and 
often  don't  end  until  well  after  dark.  The 
results  indicate  that  some  45,000  hunters  har- 
vest about  3,200  deer  during  each  managed 
hunt,  with  each  deer  being  weighed  and  aged . 

Lost  hunters  are  recovered,  stuck  vehicles 
retrieved,  camping  areas  monitored  and  count- 
less questions  answered. 

As  hunting  and  other  activities  begin  to 
wane,  specialists  begin  gearing  up  for  a  vari- 
ety of  activities  both  on  and  off  their  areas. 

Woodducks  are  actively  searching  for  nest- 
ing cavities  by  February  and  the  Wildlife 
Specialists  help  maintain  more  than  1 ,500  nest- 
ing boxes  statewide.  These  structures  provide 
secure  nesting  sites  but  must  be  properly 
tended.  Old  nesting  material  is  removed  and 
replaced  with  new  wood  chips  or  shavings. 
Repairs  are  made  and  additional  boxes  erected. 
As  nesting  activities  increase,  specialists  and 
biologists  check  boxes  to  determine  egg  depo- 
sition and  place  leg  bands  on  hens  incubating 
their  clutch  of  10-14  eggs.  Information  from 
nest  boxes  provides  biological  data  helpful  for 
proper  management  of  woodducks. 

Late  January  and  February  is  the  peak 
period  for  turkey  and  woodcock  trapping 
operations. 

Turkey  trapping  is  the  cornerstone  for  the 
Department's  successful  restoration  of  wild 
turkeys  into  suitable  unoccupied  woodland 
areas.  Trapping  sites  must  be  located  and  the 
area  baited,  then  frequently  re-baited.  Once 
birds  begin  coming  to  the  bait,  cannon  nets  are 
set.  After  many  long  cold  mornings  spent  in  a 
small  box  blind  and,  hopefully,  a  successful 
shot,  trapped  birds  are  transported  and  re- 
leased in  new  areas. 

Woodcock  trapping,  inactive  since  the 
1970's,  has  again  become  an  important  activ- 
ity. Biologists  and  specialists  search  agricul- 
tural fields  throughout  south  Louisiana  for 
these  nocturnal  birds.  With  a  light  and  net,  the 
specialist  weighs  and  places  numbered  leg 
bands  on  each  woodcock  captured.  All  band 
returns  from  hunters  or  recaptured  birds  pro- 
vide information  on  migration  routes,  as  well 
as  movement,  biological  information  and  sur- 
vival rates  on  the  wintering  grounds. 

Habitat  manipulation  by  prescribed  burn- 
ing is  undertaken  during  the  winter  period. 
Fire  lanes  are  plowed  and  thousands  of  acres 
are  subjected  to  controlled  burns  to  improve 
habitat  conditions  for  a  variety  of  both  game 
and  non-game  wildlife  species. 
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In  early  spring,  when  trees  start  budding 
and  days  become  longer,  specialists  begin 
some  of  the  most  important,  yet  least  glamor- 
ous aspects  of  their  job. 

After  a  long  period  of  intensive  public  use 
many  of  the  area  roads  are  in  a  state  of  serious 
disrepair.  With  limited  money  for  material, 
fuel,  and  equipment,  the  tedious  job  of  restor- 
ing roads,  culverts,  and  bridges  begins.  Pub- 
lic access  is  alvs^ays  important.  The  specialists 
must  see  that  the  2,000  miles  of  roads  on  the 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  provide  reason- 
able access  in  the  coming  months. 

Food  plots  must  be  prepared  and  replanted. 
The  plots  are  disced  several  times,  limed, 
fertilized  and  seeded  to  improve  the  diver- 
sity of  wildlife  habitat  available.  The  food 
and  cover  areas  are  especially  important  to 
quail,  turkey  and  many  non-game  species. 

Routine  maintenance  of  the  WMA's  also 
continues.  Miles  of  boundary  lines  must  be 
re-posted  and  painted .  Trails  must  be  marked 
and  signs  replaced.  Information  centers  are 
refurbished,  as  are  entrance  and  information 
signs. 

Mineral  activities  on  department  owned 
lands  typically  peak  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Mineral  exploration  and 
development  activities  are  controlled  to  mini- 
mize habitat  damage  and  wildlife  distur- 
bance. As  a  result,  the  area  specialist  must 
maintain  constant  contact  with  work  crews 
to  insure  compliance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  department,  minimize  public 
use  conflicts  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
lands  under  department  jurisdiction. 

Timber  management  is  also  critical  to  de- 
veloping a  sound  wildlife  management  pro- 
gram. The  harvest  of  trees,  a  renewable  re- 
source, not  only  generates  revenue  for  the 
department  but  also  enhances  and  increases 
diversity  of  habitat  by  increasing  food  and 
cover  for  both  game  and  nongame  species. 
The  Wildlife  Specialist  is  actively  involved 
with  timber  cruising,  tree  marking  and  moni- 
toring harvest  operations.  Many  attend  hard- 
wood management  courses  to  help  them  bet- 
ter understand  and  manage  timber  resources 
on  their  WMA. 

Timber  work  also  includes  tree  planting. 
Over  the  years,  the  department  has  acquired 
expanses  of  agricultural  lands  that  were  once 
bottomland  forests.  In  an  effort  to  reclaim 
these  lands,  specialists  and  biologists  from  all 
over  the  state  gather  temporarily  to  assist 
with  tree  planting  on  deforested  lands  and 


"underplanting"  of  areas  marked  for  future 
timber  harvest.  The  department  has  replanted 
approximately  5,000  acres  of  former  agricul- 
tural lands... efforts  that  will  provide  future 
generations  the  recreational  benefits  of  re- 
stored hardwood  forests. 

Law  enforcement  again  becomes  a  priority 
as  hunters  go  afield  each  spring  in  pursuit  of 
our  most  majestic  game  bird,  the  wild  turkey, 
specialists  are  ever  vigilant  to  ensure  that  this 
valuable  resource  is  pursued  legally  and  the 
"game  thief"  does  not  steal  from  the  ethical 
sportsman. 

Even  with  all  this  activity,  the  specialist 
must  still  monitor  woodduck  boxes,  maintain 
equipment  and  keep  up  with  both  sport  and 
commercial  fishing  activities  which  consti- 
tute a  high  percentage  of  the  user-days  on 
WMAs. 

Summer  months  are  probably  the  least 
hectic  in  central  and  north  Louisiana,  although 
there  are  plenty  of  activities  to  occupy  time. 

Woodducks  are  still  a  priority.  This  is  the 
time  when  trapping  efforts  begin  in  earnest 
and  specialists  assist  the  technical  staff  with 
trap  construction,  baiting  and  banding. 

The  summer  season  provides  an  additional 
group  of  users  on  coastal  areas  the  opportu- 
nity for  shrimping  and  fishing  for  speckled 
trout  and  redfish  as  they  show  up  in  coastal 
waters.  Er\f  orcement  work  continues  through- 
out the  summer  from  the  near  shore  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
North  Louisiana.  Creel  and  Hcense  checks  are 
made  on  sport  and  commercial  fishermen. 
Those  pursuing  activities  such  as  pleasure 
boating  and  skiing  are  checked  for  compli- 
ance with  boating  safety  regulations.  This 
helps  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  tasks  of  boating 
accident  investigations  and  body  recovery 
operations. 

Other  summertime  duties  include  helping 
biologists  collect  biological  data  on  deer  popu- 
lations to  monitor  biological  parameters.  Blood 
samples,  parasite  and  ovary  studies  and  habi- 
tat assessments  help  to  determine  the  overall 
health  of  the  herds. 

Each  specialist  assigned  to  a  WMA  recog- 
nizes that  summer  is  "the  calm  before  the 
storm."  As  summer  ends,  the  camp  grounds, 
shooting  ranges,  and  trails  are  cleaned  and 
mowed  in  preparation  for  another  hunting 
year. 

Like  the  natural  world  in  which  he  lives 
and  works,  the  Wildlife  Specialist's  cycle  has 
renewed.  □ 


Specialists  releasing  a 
turkey  after  trapping  and 
relocating  it  to  new 
territory. 
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BY  CHRIS  BERZAS  & 
DAVID  MORELAND 

Editor's  Note:  The  issuance  of  doe  tags  by  LDWF 
biologists  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  making 
DMAP  (Deer  Management  Assistance  Program) 
recommendations  ineffective.  Read  on  as  the  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Deer  Study  Leader  explains  what 
biologists  do  in  the  quest  for  a  healthy  and  opti- 
mum deer  herd. 

p  t  was  in  New  Iberia  during  a  public  meet- 
ings of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission  when  the  middle-aged 
gentleman  took  his  turn  at  the  micro- 
phone. 

"I've  got  this  public  comment  for  you  fine 
commissioners  at  the  table,"  he  said. 

"I  have  a  deer  lease  and  we  had  this  biolo- 
gist come  over  and  survey  my  lands/'  he 
reported.  "The  biologist  said  we  had  too  many 
does,  so  we  shot  them  and  now  we  don't  see 
any  does. 

"The  next  year  the  biologist  came  back  and 
said  we  had  too  many  bucks,  so  we  shot  them 
and  now  we  don't  see  any  more  bucks,"  added 
the  gentleman  quite  vehemently. 

"You  know  what  1  think  about  all  of  this?", 
queried  the  gentleman.  "I  think  we  got  too 
many  biologists!" 

Amusing  as  much  of  the  above  may  sound, 
the  gentleman  in  the  meeting  was  indeed 
venting  his  frustration  over  deer  manage- 
ment problems  on  his  private  lease.  Certainly, 
it  had  been  considered  a  sacrilege  to  harvest 
does  ever  since  he  had  begun  hunting  white- 
tails  and  now  he  was  asked  to  go  against  the 
grain  and  harvest  what  he  once  protected  so 
dearly. 

When  much  of  the  Bayou  State's  adequate 
habitat  was  restocked  with  whitetails  during 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  biological  practices  aimed 
towards  a  restricted,  bucks-only  harvest  were 
employed.  We  had  more  habitat  than  deer.  A 
bucks-only  harvest  allowed  maximum  fawn 
production. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  quite  oversold  and 
today  the  commitment  to  bucks-only  hunting 
is  deeply  rooted  in  many  older  deer  hunters 
and  is  being  passed  on  to  younger  hunters. 

Most  of  the  good  deer  habitat  in  the  state 
now  holds  deer.  The  need  to  expand  deer 
populations  in  Louisiana  is  presently  limited. 
As  a  result,  when  carrying  capacity  is  reached 
and  biologists  with  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life &  Fisheries  (LDWF)  give  out  doe  tags  to 


hunting  clubs  or  private  landowners,  some 
hunters  believe  such  tags  will  decrease  the 
numbers  of  deer  on  their  lands.  The  issuance 
of  doe  tags  in  this  situation  only  serves  to  keep 
deer  numbers  within  that  already-reached 
carrying  capacity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  many  lessees 
or  landowners  prefer  to  keep  deer  numbers 
high  on  their  lands  and  disagree  with  biolo- 
gists over  the  carrying  capacity  issue.  They 
feel  their  land  can  support  more  deer  than  the 
biologists  say.  This  again  leads  to  a  negative 
reaction  to  "doe  tags." 

The  fact  is,  when  deer  numbers  exceed  the 
habitat's  capability  to  support  the  herd,  a 
bucks-only  harvest  serves  to  decrease  the 
quality  of  the  deer,  leading  to  below  average 
body  weights,  poor  antler  de- 
velopment and  poor  repro- 
duction. 

Unfortunately,  many 
hunters  see  whitetails  only 
from  a  hunting  perspective. 
They  are  not  trained  to  read 
the  habitat  and  evaluate 
range  conditions.  Thus,  they 
fail  to  see  exactly  how  the 
deer  fare  over  the  seasons. 

Many  think  that  only  when 
trees  are  stripped  of  foUage 
and  ground  cover  disappears 
can  one  determine  that  car- 
rying capacity  has  been  ex- 
ceeded. Unfortunately,  when 
this  occurs  it's  well  past  the 
time  for  corrective  action.  It 
can  take  years  for  habitat  to 
recover  from  overbrowsing. 
There  is  a  fine  balance  be- 
tween a  healthy  deer  herd 
and  its  habitat.  Once  that 
habitat  is  damaged,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recover  the  balance. 

Biologist  David  Moreland,thedepartment's 
new  Deer  Study  Leader,  is  intent  on  educating 
the  public  on  deer  management  issues.  He 
believes  that  sharing  a  little  of  what  he  and 
other  biologists  do  can  aid  the  landowner  or 
lessee  to  make  good  whitetail  management 
decisions. 

The  Deer  Management  Assistance  Program 
(DMAP)  provides  professional  management 
assistance  for  hunting  clubs  and  landowners 
with  leases  of  500  acres  or  more.  At  least  250 
acres  of  the  land  must  be  woods  or  forests.  The 
cost  for  such  services  is  nominal,  with  a  $25 
registration  fee,  plus  five  cents  per  acre.  Spe- 


Deer  study  leader 
David  Moreland  is 
studying  the  use  of 
a  browse  survey 
termed  a 
"transect." 
Transects,  one 
hundred  feet  long 
are  inventoried 
and  studied  for 
availability  of 
browse,  browse 
use  and  intensity 
of  use. 


Photo  by  Chris  Berzas 
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In  the  photograph 

above,  five  species  of 

available  browse  are 

included  in  one  area. 

Right,  a  small  water  oak 

is  utilized  by  the 

whitetails  faster  than 

it  can  produce  new 

growth. 


cial  forms  for  record  keeping  are  provided  by 
the  LDWF. 

"When  we  are  approached  by  a  landowner 
or  hunting  club,  we  want  to  know  what  their 
goals  are  in  this  program,"  states  Moreland. 
"Just  what  is  it  that  they  want  to  accomplish 
with  DMAP?" 

Upon  reaching  that  decision,  LDWF  biolo- 
gists evaluate  the  habitat  and  examine  past 
harvest  records  to  help  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  deer  and  their  habitat. 

"It's  erroneous  to  think  we  can  literally 
determine  the  exact  number  of  deer  by  this 
method,"  admits  Moreland.  "But  by  examin- 
ing the  available  browse  plants  and  utilization 
(use)  of  the  habitat,  we  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
the  condition  and  density  of  the  deer  herd. 

"If  the  utilization  of  the  habitat  is  not  really 
high,  and  the  availability  of  browse  is  also 
high,  deer  numbers  are  in  line  with  the  habi- 
tat. Body  weights  and  antler  characteristics 
should  be  good,"  reports  Moreland.  "On  good 
habitat  with  low  deer  numbers,  we  won't 
recommend  shooting  a  lot  of  does.  Again,  the 
goals  of  the  hunting  club  or  landowner  will 
also  be  a  factor. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  utilization  is  high  and 
browse  availability  is  low  due  to 
overbrowsing,  deer  numbers  have  exceeded 
carrying  capacity.  Browse  plants  cannot  grow 
or  produce  new  plants  and  some  browse 
species  may  be  completely  eaten  out." 

Moreland  also  admits  a  lack  of  browse 
plants  may  be  the  result  of  forest  conditions. 
Under  a  mature  "closed  canopy"  forest  less 
sunlight  is  available  and  good  plant  growth 
will  be  absent. 

"In  that  case,  we  will  also  make  recommen- 
dations on  timber  management,"  maintains 
the  biologist. 

Moreland  notes  that  supplemental  food 
plots  have  to  be  provided  on  a  grand  scale  to 
benefit  deer.  "If  you  have  1,000  acres  and  are 
only  planting  20  acres,  that's  not  going  to  do 
a  whole  lot  toward  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  your  deer  herd.  However,  if  you 
plant  200-300  acres  in  forage,  that  may  well 
have  an  impact  on  your  herd." 

"Most  of  the  time,  if  you  manage  your 
timber,  that  will  be  your  best  avenue  for 
habitat  management.  That's  where  the  bulk  of 
the  real  deer  foods  are." 

Moreland  is  currently  doing  research  on  a 
type  of  browse  survey  that  will  allow  biolo- 
gists to  measure  and  evaluate  habitat  condi- 
tions quickly  and  accurately.  The  method 
involves  random  samples  of  100-square-foot 
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areas  throughout  a  particular  tract  of  land. 

"Using  this  method,  I  mark  off  five  foot 
corridors  and  document  the  browse  on  each 
strip  and  exactly  what  species  are  being  uti- 
lized or  eaten,"  states  Moreland.  "I'm  testing 
this  on  areas  where  the  deer  densities  and 
herd  qualities  are  known  to  verify  the  accu- 
racy of  the  technique.  Hopefully,  this  will 
give  us  a  standard  for  deer  browse  surveys." 

On  a  couple  of  recent  browse  surveys  in 
southeast  Louisiana,  one  transect  (100  ft.  sur- 
vey) under  an  unfavorable  closed  canopy 
disclosed  12  browse  plants  available  with 
high  use  of  eight  of  these.  Available  species 
were  poison  ivy,  water  oak,  deciduous  holly, 
pepper  vine,  red  maple,  muscadine,  elm,  trum- 
pet creeper,  smilax  (greenbriar),  hackberry, 
rubus  (blackberry)  and  ash. 

According  to  Moreland,  much  of  the  year's 
new  growth  was  being  eaten  and  many  of  the 
plants  will  never  make  trees  because  of  their 
high  use  by  deer  and  the  lack  of  sunlight.  Past 
deer  harvest  records  in  that  area  indicate  a 
low  harvest  of  does  with  emphasis  on  buck- 
only  hunting. 

DMAP  recommendations  in  this  case 
would  include  both  the  increased  harvest  of 
does  and  timber  cutting  to  allow  proliferation 
of  deer  browse  on  the  forest  floor. 

Another  transect  in  a  different  area  with  an 
open  canopy  and  in  a  cutover  resulted  in  the 
availability  of  18  species  of  browse  with  utili- 
zation (use)  of  only  eight  of  these  species. 
Only  the  highly  preferred  species  were 
browsed,  leaving  much  of  the  forest  floor 
with  fairly  dense  foliage  and  able  to  provide 
excellent  food  and  cover  for  deer. 

DMAP  recommendations  in  this  case 
would  be  to  allow  an  adequate  harvest  of 
does  with  the  goal  of  keeping  the  carrying 
capacity  at  an  optimum  level.  Past  and  future 
deer  harvest  records  on  such  lands  usually 
reveal  whitetails  with  good  body  weights, 
good  reproduction  and  a  few  respectable, 
"quality"  bucks  in  the  herd. 

Accurate  record  keeping  is  essential  to 
assure  that  recommendations  are  working. 

Once  carrying  capacity  problems  are  alle- 
viated, other  management  schemes  may  be 
employed.  These  depend,  once  again,  on  the 
goals  of  the  club  or  landowner  and  may  or 
may  not  include  the  possibility  of  trophy 
hunting. 

For  more  information  regarding  DMAP, 
call  your  local  LDWF  office  or  write:  David 
Moreland,  LDWF  Deer  Study  Leader,  P.O. 
Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000.  You 


will  indeed  find  Moreland  and  the 
department's  other  wildlife  biologists  eager 
to  assist  the  landowner  or  lessee  in  any  way 
possible. 

With  such  expertise  readily  available,  any 
landowner  or  hunting  club  can  enjoy  an  opti- 
mum whitetail  deer  herd  tailored  to  their 
particular  property.  n 


Pholo  by  Chris  Berzas 
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BY  RICHARD  MCMULLAN,  BIOLOGIST 
&  SUSAN  ODOM,  U.S.  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  FORESTER 


WILDLIFE 

NAGEMENT 

AREA 


n  the  late  1940's  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  bought  approximately  32,471 
acres  of  land  along  Bayou  Bodcau  in 
northwest  Louisiana.  The  purpose  was 
to  build  a  flood  control  project  to  protect 
some  43,000  acres  of  alluvial  bottomlands,  to 
say  nothing  of  Bossier  City  and  the  sprawling 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  On  July  15, 1949  the 
dam  was  completed  and  the  project  was  put 
in  operation.  Other  than  the  actual  construc- 
tion site  of  the  dam  and  spillway  there  was 
very  little  change  made  to  the  timber  and 
habitat.  The  giant  reservoir  area,  which  re- 


mained empty  except  during  flood  periods, 
was  idle. 

In  1954  efforts  were  started  by  Raymond 
Moody  and  Carol  Perkins  to  formulate  a  li- 
cense agreement  to  allow  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  to 
manage  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
area  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  With  the 
help  of  John  Haygood  (then  the  department's 
Game  Division  Supervisor  for  District  1)  as  a 
field  coordinator,  the  agreement  was  final- 
ized in  1955. 

Whitetail  deer  were  first  reintroduced  into 
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the  area  in  the  spring  of  1954  with  approxi- 
mately 16  being  released.  Public  access  roads 
were  built,  and  one  of  the  first  greentree 
reservoir  areas  in  North  Louisiana  was  con- 
structed for  waterfowl.  Controlled  (pre- 
scribed) burning  and  hmber  management  were 
introduced  to  enhance  available  habitat  and 
wildUfe  food  plots  were  fenced  and  planted. 
In  later  years,  the  removal  of  free  ranging 
livestock  did  much  to  enhance  both  wildlife 
populations  and  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  area. 

Presently,  Corps  of  Engineers  and  LDWF 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Bodcau  W.  M.  A. 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  manage  the  area  to 
its  full  potential.  The  Corps  has  a  forester, 
forest  technician,  a  ranger  and  three  mainte- 
nance employees  assigned  to  the  area.  The 
department  has  a  W.  M.  A.  Biologist  and  a  W. 
M.  A.  Supervisor  assigned  to  Bodcau.  The 
biologist  resides  at  the  wildlife  management 
area  headquarters  at  Bodcau  Dam  on  the 
south  end  of  the  area. 

The  25  mile  long  management  area  features 
a  diversity  of  habitat  types.  It  includes  almost 
thirteen  thousand  acres  of  bottomland  hard- 
woods and  cypress  swamp,  some  sixteen  thou- 
sand acres  of  oak/hickory  forest,  mixed  pine 
and  hardwood  stands  and  pure  pine  uplands. 
Then  there  are  another  six  thousand  acres 
comprised  of  open  water,  old  agricultural 
fields,  natural  blowdowns  and  pipeline  right- 
of-ways. 

This  also  includes  about  150  acres  of  per- 
manent food  plots  of  clover,  vetch,  peas  and 
ryegrass.  Vast,  natural  honeysuckle  and  dew- 
berry areas  are  also  fertilized  and  maintained 
by  management  area  workers. 

Naturally,  such  lush  habitat  provides  food 
and  cover  for  a  wide  variety  of  game  and  non- 
game  wildlife.  Whitetail  deer,  squirrels,  bob- 
cats, wild  turkeys,  foxes,  rabbits  and  otter  are 
all  abundant  on  the  area.  These  are  joined  by 
virtually  every  bird  species  to  be  found  any- 
where else  in  Louisiana,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  marsh  or  coastal  birds.  Eagles  and 
osprey  are  occasionally  sighted,  and  there  are 
large  nesting  colonies  of  herons. 

Mallards  and  woodducks  are  common  on 
the  area  each  fall  and  winter,  particularly 
during  years  with  good  mast  crops. 

Water  fluctuations  created  by  the  flood 
control  project  have  also  created  a  prolific 
fishery  similar  to  conditions  found  in  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  far  to  the  south.  Bass,  bream. 


catfish  and  crappie  are  plentiful  and  popular 
with  both  local  and  visiting  anglers. 

The  proximity  of  a  large  metropolitan  area 
(Shreveport,  Bossier  City  and  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base  are  within  twenty  miles.)  gener- 
ates an  unusually  high  public  use  rate  for  the 
area.  Traffic  counters  placed  throughout  the 
area  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicate  some 
174,000  visitor  use  days  each  year. 

PUBLIC  USE  AREAS 

A  shooting  range,  located  west  of  the  man- 
agement area  headquarters  at  the  south  end  of 
the  area,  is  open  to  the  public  on  weekends 
and  includes  a  rifle  range  out  to  220  yds. 

Ivan  Lake  was  built  by  the  Bossier  Parish 
Police  Jury  in  1956.  It  is  520  acres  in  size  and  is 
popular  with  local  fishermen  providing  excel- 
lent bass,  bream  and  crappie.  It  also  accom- 
modates water  skiers  in  the  open  area  adja- 
cent to  the  dam.  Ivan  Lake  is  maintained  by 
the  Bossier  Parish  Police  Jury  which  has  pro- 
vided a  concrete  boat  ramp  and  fishing  pier. 

There  are  5  concrete  boat  ramps  on  Bodcau 
Wildlife  Management  area,  and  eight  other 
launch  sites  with  access  to  Bodcau  Bayou. 

There  are  three  developed  public  use  areas 
at  Bodcau  W.M.A.  South  Abutment  East  and 
the  Tom  Merrill  Recreation  Areas  are  located 
adjacent  to  the  dam  near  the  south  entrance  of 
Bodcau  W.  M.  A.  These  public  use  areas  have 
well  water,  restrooms,  a  boat  ramp,  a  group 
pavilion,  picnic  and  camping  facilities,  and  a 
nature  trail.  Fishing  along  the  inlet  and  outlet 
channel  adjacent  to  these  recreation  areas  is 
the  major  attraction  for  the  public.  The  open 
spaces  and  peaceful  atmosphere  adds  to  this 
outdoor  experience. 

The  Durden  Hill  Nature  Trail,  currently 
being  restored,  includes  bridges,  benches, 
and  interpretative  signs.  This  nature  trail  is 
located  in  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  early  1900's 
Durden  ferry  landing  on  Bayou  Bodcau. 

Wenk's  Landing  Recreation  Area  is  located 
10  miles  upstream  on  Bayou  Bodcau  between 
Sarepta  and  Cotton  Valley.  This  area  features 
a  boat  ramp,  restrooms  and  picnic  and  camp- 
ing facilities.  There  are  also  primitive  camp- 
ing areas  located  along  Bayou  Bodcau  for  the 
more  adventuresome. 

Horseback  riding  is  becoming  a  favorite 
sporting  activity  on  Bodcau.  There  are  miles 
of  cleared  boundary  lines  and  woods  roads  to 
explore  and  a  primitive  horse  camp  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  spillway  area.  D 


Since  1955  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and 
the  Louisiana 
Department  of 
Wildife  and 
Fisheries  have 
managed  the 
Bodcau  WMA.  The 
agencies  maintain 
the  WMA  by 
coordinating  their 
efforts  in 
activities  like 
prescribed 
burnings,  timber 
management,  road 
construction  and 
visitor  assistance. 
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LOUISIANA'S    CANOE 


STORY  BY  DON  DUBUC 
PHOTOGRAPY  BY  JOEY  SEDTAL 


Probably  the  first 

unofficial  pirogue 

race  took  place 

when  two  young 

Indians  pulled 

side-by-side  as 

they  hurried  home 

from  a  hunt. 


f  time  travel  were  suddenly  possible,  a 
transported  2,000-year-old  Louisiana 
Indian  would  be  in  pretty  unfamiliar 
territory  in  today's  world,  unless  he 
happened  to  materialize  near  any  south  Loui- 
siana bayou  or  swamp.  If  that  happened,  it's 
a  pretty  safe  bet  a  pirogue  very  much  like  the 
one  he  used  would  be  around. 

Long  before  the  earliest  Europeans  mi- 
grated to  what  is  now  Cajun  Country,  Indians 
were  already  using  these  portable,  low-pro- 
file vessels  to  penetrate  the  innermost  depths 
of  coastal  Louisiana.  With  adaptations  for 
specific  needs,  pirogues  (loose  translation 
meaning  dugout)  then  and  now  have  been 
used  by  fishermen,  hunters,  trappers,  and 
crawfishermen  for  swamp  touring  and,  yes, 
even  sport  racing. 

DUGOUTS 

The  forerunners  of  today's  pirogues  were 
fashioned  from  hollowed  out  cypress  logs. 
Cypress  not  only  grew  plentiful  where 
pirogues  were  used,  but  is  lightweight  and 


rot-resistant.  Indians  burned  the  log  centers 
and  removed  charred  pulp  to  produce  a  crude, 
but  efficient  watercraft. 

Following  the  Indians'  lead,  hand-hewn 
cypress  pirogues  became  the  major  mode  of 
transportation  for  Acadians  and  other  Euro- 
peans in  their  watery,  new  world.  The  skill 
was  refined  into  an  art  form  passed  through 
generations,  but  one  that  has  been  in  decline  in 
recent  times. 

"With  cypress  getting  harder  to  come  by 
and  the  availability  of  plank  and  fiberglass, 
dugout  building  is  becoming  a  lost  art,"  ex- 
plains Tom  Colvin  from  his  millwork  shop  in 
Mandeville.  Colvin  searches  the  swamps  and 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  for 
suitable  logs.  When  he  locates  a  sunken  tree, 
it's  no  easy  job  raising  and  transporting  it. 
Colvin's  tools  include  an  ax,  an  adz  (a  modi- 
fied ax  having  a  flat  curved  blade)  a  chopper 
or  short  handled  adz,  a  plane  and  a  file. 

"It  takes  me  about  a  week  to  make  a  pirogue," 
says  Colvin.  After  halving  a  log  which  will 
produce  two  dugouts,  he  roughs  out  a  shape 
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with  the  ax  and  adz.  The  chopper  is  used  to 
thin  the  walls.  The  plane  and  file  are  used  to 
shape  the  inside,  outside  and  bottom  to  the 
desired  thickness.  Finally,  the  entire  dugout  is 
sanded  to  a  smooth,  sleek  finish. 

Colvin  hopes  the  tradition  doesn't  die  out. 
He  conducts  demonstrations  at  the  New  Or- 
leans Jazz  and  Heritage  Festival  and  various 
boat  shows  and  exhibits.  "I  learned  fi'om  an 
oldtimer  named  Eugene  Glockner  and  other 
master  builders  by  observing.  There  used  to 
be  a  lot  of  them,  but  now  there's  not  many  of 
us  around." 

MODERN  TECHNOLOGY 

As  the  demand  grew,  wooden  plank 
pirogues  created  a  new  industry  from  pirogue 
plans  to  prefab  kits  to  water-ready  models. 
Cypress  continued  to  be  the  wood  of  choice, 
however,  cedar  and  marine  plywood  were 
commonly  used  in  building  pirogues.  Sizes, 
shapes  and  styles  were  numerous  with  the  12 
or  14-foot  lengths  most  popular.  Variations  in 
design  allowed  for  models  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  duck  hunter,  trapper,  or  racer. 

While  many  wooden  pirogues  are  still  in 
use  today,  plank  construction  has  pretty  much 
followed  the  way  of  the  dugout.  Building 
these  has  also  become  more  a  craft  of  tradition 
as  plywood  and,  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
fiberglass  has  dominated  the  commercial 
pirogue  industry. 

"The  fiberglass  pirogue  represents  the  mar- 
riage of  primitive  watercraft  and  modem  tech- 
nology," says  Ron  Chapman,  his  voice  muffled 
through  a  protective  mask.  From  the  molds  in 
his  shipyard  come  a  variety  of  pirogues,  each 
hand-laid  with  matfing,  resin  and  just  the 
right  amount  of  hardening  catalyst. 

"The  pirogue  market  is  way  down  from  a 
few  years  ago.  It  pretty  much  follows  the  same 
trend  as  waterfowl  populations  and  it's  no 
secret  the  number  of  ducks  and  duck  hunters 
has  been  on  the  decline." 

Chapman  says  a  spinoff  of  the  industry 
keeps  him  in  business.  "We  have  discovered 
our  niche  with  the  miiuature  pirogue  market. 
With  the  Cajun  craze  sweeping  the  nation, 
we've  had  requests  for  mini-pirogues  from 
New  York,  Michigan,  California,  even  Ha- 
waii." Restaurants  locally  and  in  other  states, 
parhcularly  Rorida,  use  them  to  serve  boiled 
crabs  and  crawfish  or  oysters  on  the  half  sheU 
on  a  bed  of  ice.  Hotels,  banks  and  similar 
businesses  use  them  as  decorations  and  many 
find  their  way  into  private  homes  as  show 
pieces. 


OFF  TO  THE  RACES 

Probably  the  first  unofficial  pirogue  race 
took  place  when  two  young  Indians  pulled 
side-by-side  as  they  hurried  home  from  a 
hunt.  Not  only  has  pirogue  racing  become  a 
sanctioned  event  in  many  south  Louisiana 
towns,  but  its  as  good  an  excuse  as  any  for 
celebrafions  ranging  from  picnics  to  full-blown 
festivals. 

The  grandaddy  of  them  all  takes  place  in 
Lafitte,  or  more  precisely  on  Bayou  des 
Families  at  Crown  Point.  Founded  in  1934  and 
held  in  late  July,  the  race  was  moved  from 
Bayou  Barataria  to  its  present  site  in  1989  and 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  this  past  sum- 
mer. These  are  the  most  prestigious  of  all  the 
races,  with  winners  claiming  world  champi- 
onships. 

Smaller,  but  equaUy  lively  events,  are  staged 
on  Bayou  Liberty  near  Slidell  the  first  Sunday 
in  June,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Patterson,  and 
on  Labor  Day  in  Houma.  Madisonville  and 
other  towns  have  started  their  own  traditions. 
Aside  from  bragging  rights,  winners  claim 
trophies  and,  in  some  cases,  cash  prizes. 

Racing  pirogues  come  in  various  sizes  and 
shapes  and  are  crafted  from  various  materi- 
als. One  common  denominator  among  all 
racing  vessels  is  their  construcfion  with  speed, 
not  stability,  in  mind.  Most  would-be  contes- 
tants do  well  just  to  keep  from  tipping  these 
long,  slender  models,  most  with  beams  of  12 
inches  or  less.  Most  racing  pirogues  are  made 
from  cedar,  which  is  lighter  than  pine  or 
cypress. 

In  the  early  days,  pirogue  racing  was  strictly 
a  man's  sport.  In  1962  competition  was  ex- 
panded to  include  a  women's  division.  Since 
then,  contests  for  two  persons,  male-female 
teams,  youths,  politicians  and  many  other 
unusual  events  have  been  included.  □ 


Many  of  the  modern 
day  pirogues  are 
made  from  fiberglass, 
which  requires 
a  few  health 
precautions  during 
construction. 
This  pirogue  maker 
wears  a  protective 
masl<  during  the 
construction  of  a 
fiberglass  "dugout." 
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Are  you  moving? 


Don  *t  forget  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 

If  you  are  moving  please  let  us  know  where  you're  going.  Because  one  missed  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  could  mean  the  loss  of  your  subscription.  You  see,  when  the  post  office  can't  find  you,  your 
copy  of  the  magazine  is  returned  to  us.  And  if  we  don't  know  where  you  are,  we  can't  continue  to  send  you 
your  favorite  outdoors  magazine. 

So  don't  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  moving.  Fill  out  the  form  and  mail  it  today! 


Your  old  address:  (as  it  is  presently  listed) 

Name    

Address  


City  _ 

State 

Phone 


Zip 


Your  new  address: 

Name  


Address 

City 

State  


Zip. 


Phone 


Mail  to:    Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 

Allow  six  weeks  for  the  change. 


RIGS  TO  REEFS     

FIRST  MARINE  FISHING  MAP  NOW  AVAILABLE! 

The  first  of  a  series  of  six  coastal  fishing  maps  is  now  available.  Map  #1  is  four- 
colored,  measures  25"  x  38"  and  covers  the  extreme  end  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  surrounding  Gulf  waters.  Detailed  areas  show  the  locations 
of  artificial  reefs,  oil  and  gas  platforms,  wrecks  and  hazards  and  the  state/federal 
fishing  lines. 


Mailing  Address: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Phone 


State 


Zip 


Series  number:  Map  #1 

No.  of  folded @  $14  each 

No.  of  rolled  @  $14  each 

Total  copies    

Total  price  $ (includes  shipping) 


Method  of  payment:  (checks  payable  to  Rigs  to  Reefs  Maps) 
□  Check /money  order  □    MasterCard  □  VISA 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account# 


Expiration  date 
Signature 


Send  your  order  to: 

Rigs  To  Reefs  Maps 

La.  Dept.  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Batori  Rouge,  LA  70898 


For  more  information  call  (504)  765-2387. 
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A     CLOSER     LOOK 


By  Lyle  Soniat  and        H^^ 
Eleanor  Abrams  ^^J 

Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program 


A  fox  stalks,  kills,  and  eats  an  un- 
suspecting rabbit.  Earlier,  the 
rabbit  had  eaten  clover  for  its 
morning  meal.  At  each  encoun- 
ter, energy  and  nutrients  are  transferred. 
Previously,  we  talked  about  organisms, 
both  plants  and  animals,  connected  into 
food  chains  and  webs.  To  maintain  this 
interconnectedness,  each  species  within 
the  chain  or  web  must  have  a  healthy 
population.  Determining  just  how  large  a 
population  should  be  is  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  managing  our  natural  resources. 
To  do  this,  biologists  need  several  types  of 
information,  collectively  called  population 
dynamics. 

The  number  of  individuals  of  a  par- 
ticular species  in  a  defined  area  is  a  popm- 
lation.  For  example,  the  population  of 
humans  in  the  United  States  is  254  million 
people,  while,  the  population  of  humans 
in  the  world  is  5.5  billion.  Both  examples 
define  population  but  the  number  differs 


because  each  area  is  defined  differently. 
Time  also  affects  this  number  because  there 
are  births  and  deaths  within  the  popula- 
tion. 

Determining  the  number  of  births 
and  deaths  to  establish  the  number  of 
individuals  in  a  population  may  seem 
easy,  but  in  reality,  it  can  be  difficult. 
Imagine  you  are  a  fisheries  biologist  and 
your  job  is  to  determine  the  population  of 
blue  gill  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  (You 
have  to  count  fish  you  can't  see.)  In  addi- 
tion, you  have  to  count  the  fish  more  than 
once  because  birth  and  death  rates  vary 
seasonally.  In  the  spring,  spawning  oc- 
curs and  the  waters  will  be  filled  with 
larvae  (baby  fish).  In  the  winter,  morfrt/Zfi/ 
(death)  increases  because  food  becomes 
scarce  and  many  small  fish  have  been 
eaten  by  larger  fish. 

To  insure  that  enough  individuals 
survive  through  the  year  to  mate  and  re- 
produce, most  species  are  able  to  reproduce 
(give  birth)  more  young  than  are  needed 
to  maintain  the  population.  Rabbits  show 
this  ability  aptly.  Each  female  rabbit  is 
able  to  produce  18  to  24  young  per  year.  If 
all  those  young  lived  to  reproduce  and 
died  only  of  old  age,  Louisiana  would  be 
covered  with  rabbits  with  no  room  for  any 
other  animals.  What  natural  factors  con- 
trols their  populations? 

The  land  itself  can  only  support  so 
many  individuals  of  one  species.  This  is 
called  carrying  capacity.  Carrying  capacity 
is  the  ability  of  the  land  to  supply  all  the 
necessary  life  requirements  that  sustain  a 
maximum  number  of  individuals  indefi- 
nitely. Certain  areas  can  support  more 
animals  than  others.  For  example,  in 
Louisiana,  a  brackish  marsh  can  support 
far  fewer  nutrias  than  a  freshwater  marsh 
over  several  years.  This  is  because  a  fresh- 
water marsh  contains  a  greater  diversity 
of  plant  species  for  food  than  a  brackish 
marsh. 

Carrying  capacity  is  a  changing 
condition  rather  than  a  fixed  number.  This 
is  because  of  environmental  events 
produced  by  local  weather  and  annual 
climate  variations  such  as  seasons.  Floods 
and  droughts  can  change  the  carrying 


Determining 
just  how  large 
a  population 
should  be  is  a 
critical 
component  of 
managing  our 
natural 
resources. 


Carrying 
capacity  is  the 
ability  of  the 
land  to  supply 
all  the  neces- 
sary life 
requirements 
that  sustain 
a  maximum 
number  of 
individuals 
indefinitely. 
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predators  help 

control  the 
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capacity  of  the  land.  For  instance,  in 
Oregon  where  there  are  pronounced 
seasonal  changes,  a  freshwater  marsh  in 
the  summer  can  support  148  nutrias  per 
acre.  In  the  cold  winters  many  plants  die 
so  that  same  piece  of  land  can  support 
only  six  nutrias  per  acre.  Thus,  because  of 
the  land's  limitations,  a  population  of 
animals  cannot  keep  growing  larger 
forever. 

Mortality  is  usually  the  main  factor 
in  controlling  a  population.  Since  mature 
nutrias  have  few  natural  predators,  dis- 
ease and  starvation  play  key  roles  in  lim- 
iting their  populations.  In  many  species, 
predators  help  control  the  populations  of 
animals.  Birds,  bats  and  frogs  feed  off  the 
multitudes  of  mosquitoes  born  in  the 
marshes  each  year.  They,  in  turn,  are 
eaten  by  other  predators.  Thus,  the  web 
of  life  is  constructed. 

Man  can  take  the  place  of  predators 
if  the  population  is  too  large  or  there  are 
no  predators  for  that  species.  By  carefully 
harvesting  and  trapping  animals  for  food 
and  clothing,  we  can  ensure  a  sustainable 
population  of  wildlife. 

Many  animal  rights  groups  would 
like  to  see  trapping  banned  and  fur- 
bearing  animals  left  to  their  "natural 
state."  But  man  has  altered  the  natural 
environment  too  much  now  for  a  natural 
cycle  to  occur.  Many  predators  such  as 
the  Florida  panther  or  the  red  wolf  need 
large  unbroken  tracts  of  wilderness  to 
survive  and  reproduce,  but  such  areas  are 
rare  in  America  today.  Some  species,  like 
the  nutria,  are  not  native  to  their  habitat. 
They  have  no  predators  in  American 
marshes.  If  we  do  not  trap  the  excess 
animals  in  this  population,  they  will  not 
die  because  of  old  age,  but  of  starvation 
and  disease. 

While  biologists  can  increase  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  slightly,  they 
cannot  support  all  the  animals  born  to 
species  with  high  reproductive  rates. 
Animals  that  exceed  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  land  will  die  of  some  mortality 
factor.  Whether  it  is  ethical  to  harvest  that 
surplus  is  a  decision  that  must  be  left  to 
society. 


ACTIVITY 

•  Imagine  that  you  are  a  field 
mouse  and  have  4  to  8  babies 
every  90  days.  Describe  the  field 
that  you  Uve  in.  Consider  the 
types  of  foods  that  you  need 
and  the  shelter  you  require  from 
storms  and  predators.  As  your 
family  grows,  your  children  be- 
gin to  have  babies. 

•  What  demands  will  be  made  on 
the  field?  (What  will  happen  to 
the  food,  water,  nesting,  and 
space?) 

•  What  will  happen  to  the  field  if 
your  mouse  family  continues  to 
grow?  List  the  effects  that  this 
growth  will  have  on  the  mouse 
family? 

•  How  does  nature  limit  the  num- 
ber of  mice?  Name  some  of  the 
things  that  eat  nnice  (Include  a 
type  of  bird,  mammal  and  a  rep- 
tile.). How  are  these  animals 
dependent  on  mice? 

•  How  are  the  mice  dependent 
on  the  field?  What  affects  do 
the  mice  have  on  the  plants  in 
the  fields?  What  might  hap- 
pen to  the  field  if  there  were 
no  mice  to  eat  the  excess 
seeds? 

•  Snakes  also  live  in  fields. 
What  do  they  eat?  Will  the 
snake  population  change  if  no 
seeds  are  produced  in  the 
field?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

The  1992  Session  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  passed  several  new  laws 
which  will  affect  sportsmen  in  this  state. 
In  addition,  changes  in  some  current 
regulations  were  adopted.  Many  of 
these  regulations  will  become  law  prior 
to  the  1992-93  hunting  season. 

Not  all  of  the  new  legislation  will 
concern  sportsmen  statewide  and 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  list  every  bill 
involving  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Instead,  we 
can  review  4  new  laws  and  briefly 
explain  their  significance  to  the  re- 
source user.  These  laws  benefit  our 
senior  hunters,  provide  caliber  restric- 
tions for  small  game,  enhance  primi- 
tive weapons  hunting  and  improve 
hunter  safety. 

The  first  of  the  new  laws  is  House 
Bill  No.  319  by  Rep.  Victor  Stelly,  R- 
Lake  Charles.  This  bill  allows  persons 
sixty  years  of  age  over  who  have  been 
residents  of  the  state  for  at  least  two 
years,  to  hunt  and  take  deer  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  or  crossbow  without  a  bow 
hunting  license  or  crossbow  permit. 
While  existing  law  allowed  residents 
sixty  years  of  age  or  over  to  hunt  and 
fish  without  licenses,  they  were  re- 
quired to  possess  an  approved  permit 
and  a  bow  license  in  order  to  hunt  deer 
with  a  crossbow  during  the  archery 
season.  This  new  law  will  allow  resi- 
dents sixty  years  or  over  to  hunt  deer 
during  the  archery  season  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  or  crossbow  and  exempts 
them  from  applicable  bow  hunting  li- 
censing and  crossbow  permitting  re- 
quirements. The  bill  become  law  on 
August  21,  1992. 

House  Bill  No.  668  by  Rep.  Jack 
Smith,  D-Patterson,  prohibits  the  hunt- 
ing or  taking  of  certain  small  wild  game 


quadrupeds  with  any  rifle  larger  than  a 
.22  caliber  rimfire.  This  legislation 
makes  it  illegal  to  hunt  squirrels  or 
rabbits  at  any  time  with  a  rifle  larger 
than  .22  rimfire.  It  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  a  shotgun  or  handgun.  The 
bill  improves  our  ability  to  protect  deer 
during  closed  season.  It  will  also  be- 
come law  on  August  21 ,  1992. 

The  third  bill  for  our  review  is  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  825  by  Senator  Don  Kelly, 
D-Natchitoches.  This  legislation 
changes  the  language  in  R.S.  56:123 
(D)  (3),  the  statute  providing  for  the 
muzzleloader  season  for  deer.  The 
wording  of  the  statute  originally  re- 
ferred to  this  season  as  "a  special  deer 
season  for  muzzleloaders."  The  new 
wording  identifies  the  season,  a  more 
appropriate  term.  Primitive  weapon  is 
a  term  much  more  recognizable  to 
hunters  and  game  protectors  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  other 
states  identify  these  season  as  primi- 
tive weapons  seasons. 

Additionally  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly the  bill  added  a  provision  to 
the  law  which  allows  the  use  of  non- 
magnified  scopes  on  muzzleloaders 
only,  during  the  primitive  weapons  sea- 
son. Priortothis,  muzzleloaders  could 
only  be  fitted  with  iron  sights.  A  non- 
magnified  scope  on  the  weapon  will  be 
a  big  help  to  many  hunters  whose 
vision  may  not  be  what  it  once  was.  It 
will  also  help  to  pick  a  clear  shot  path, 
resulting  in  cleaner  and  quicker  kills. 
This  bill  becomes  law  on  August  21, 
1992  and  will  be  in  effect  during  the 
1992-93  season. 

The  final  bill  for  discussion  is  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  1180  by  Senator  Joe 
McPherson,  D-Woodworth.  It  changes 
R.S.  56:143,  the  statute  governing 
hunter  orange  display  by  deer  hunters 
with  guns.  The  statute  presently  reads 
as  follows:  "Any  person  hunting  deer 
shall  display  on  his  head  or  chest,  and/ 
or  back,  a  total  of  not  less  than  four 
hundred  square  inches  of  material  of 
daylight  fluorescent  orange  color 


known  as  'hunter  orange'.  These  pro- 
visions shall  not  apply  to  persons  hunt- 
ing deer  on  property  which  is  privately 
owned  and  legally  posted,  or  to  ar- 
chery deer  hunters  except  when  bow 
and  arrow  are  used  to  hunt  deer  on 
wildlife  management  areas  where  a 
gun  season  for  deer  is  in  progress." 
The  statute  will  be  changed  to  read 
that  "Any  person  hunting  deer  shall 
display  on  his  head,  and/or  back  a  total 
of  not  less  than  four  hundred  square 
inches  of  material  of  a  daylight  fluores- 
cent orange  color  known  as  'hunter 
orange'  during  the  open  gun-deer  hunt- 
ing season.  Persons  hunting  on  pri- 
vately-owned, legally  posted  land  may 
wear  a  cap  or  a  hat  that  is  completely 
covered  with  hunter  orange  material  in 
lieu  of  the  foregoing  requirement  to 
display  400  square  inches  of  hunter 
orange.  These  provisions  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  hunting  deer  from 
elevated  stands  on  property  which  is 
privately  owned  and  legally  posted,  or 
to  archery  deer  hunters  hunting  on 
legally  posted  land  where  firearm  hunt- 
ing is  not  permitted  by  agreement  of 
the  owner  or  lessee." 

Essentially,  the  lawwill  require  some 
display  of  hunter  orange  by  all  deer 
hunters  anywhere  a  deer  gun  season 
is  in  progress.  It  will  certainly  make 
deer  hunting  safer  and  save  some 
lives.  This  bill  will  become  law  on 
October  1 , 1 993.  It  will  not  be  in  effect 
during  the  1992-93  season. 

This  concludes  our  revue  of  1992 
legislation.  For  more  information  about 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations,  con- 
tact your  local  regional  office  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  Dates  for  the  upcoming 
hunting  season  and  other  information 
can  be  found  in  the  1 992-93  Louisiana 
Hunting  Regulations  pamphlet,  avail- 
able wherever  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes are  sold. 

Practice  gun  safety  at  all  times  and 
take  a  youngster  hunting  or  fishing 
whenever  you  can. 


D 
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Shikar/Safari  Club  International  pre- 
sented their  Agent  of  the  Year  Award 
posthumously  to  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  En- 
forcement Agent  Kenneth  Aycock. 
Karen  Aycock,  the  Agent's  widow,  and 
Don  Aycock,  his  father,  accepted  the 
award  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission on  May  7,  1992  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  club  annually  recognizes  a  fish 
and  game  enforcement  agent  from 
each  state.  Their  criteria  for  the  award 
include  commitment  to  law  enforce- 


Karen  Aycock,  widow  of  Agent  Ken- 
neth  Aycock,  receives  tier 
husband's  Shikar/Safari  Club  Inter- 
national Agent  of  the  Year  Award. 
Past  president  Bill  Simmons  of 
Avery  Island  (left)  and  club  repre- 
sentative U.S.  Air  Force  Colonel 
Steward  Roosa  of  Gulfport,  Missis- 
sippi presented  the  award. 
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ment,  admirable  representation  of  the 
department  within  the  community,  pro- 
fessionalism in  work  relationships  and 
mastery  of  a  wide  range  of  law  en- 
forcement equipment. 

Agent  Aycock  was  a  resident  of 
Homer,  Louisiana.  He  died  in  a  drown- 
ing accident  on  July  6,  1991  on  the 
Acadia  River.  Aycock  was  also  the 
recipient  of  the  LDWF  Enforcement 
Division  Agent  of  the  Year  Award, 
presented  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Associa- 
tion. 

Shikar  is  the  foundation  which  es- 
tablished the  Safari  Club  International, 
as  association  of  sportsmen  who  hunt 
across  the  globe.  They  are  dedicated 
to  wildlife  conservation  and  the  en- 
forcement of  protective  fish  and  game 
laws.  The  foundation  demonstrates 
this  support  by  making  substantial 
monetary  contributions  to  worthy  man- 
agement programs  and  enforcement 
units  around  the  world. 


Three  Remington  Shotguns 
Given  Away  By  Commission 

Three  names  were  randomly  pulled 
at  the  annual  drawing  during  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission  meet- 
ing in  June  1992  for  the  Remington 
870  Shotgun  giveaway.  The  three 
volunteer  hunters  from  the  Voluntary 
Turkey  Weigh-in  Program  were  Kevin 
Fontenot  from  Pineville,  Monty  Rizzo 
from  New  Iberia,  and  Danny  Bernard 
from  Napoleonville. 

"We  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
drawings  are  random,"  explains  game 
biologist  Danny  Timmer.  "They  are  in 
no  way  related  to  the  size  of  the  birds 
taken.  This  is  not  a  trophy  contest. 
Basically  we  want  to  recognize  those 
hunters  who  have  assisted  us." 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  developed  a  Volun- 
tary Turkey  Weigh-in  Program  five 
years  ago.  In  every  parish,  game 
biologists  work  with  local  merchants 
and  grocers  to  set  up  weigh-in  sta- 
tions. Hunters  may  voluntarily  check 
in  their  wild  birds  to  record  data  on  the 


gobblers  such  as  weight,  sex,  and 
location  of  kill.  That  data  is  contributed 
to  the  baseline  of  information  which 
the  Game  Division  collects  each  year 
on  the  wild  turkey  population  of  Louisi- 
ana. 


Lifetime  License  Holders 


Rennie  Carter 
Robert  Carter 
Hannan  Deshotels 
Joshua  Dupuie 
Lucas  Fontenot 
Allan  Habetz,  Jr. 
Randle  Hawthorne 
Robert  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Carolyn  Keyser 
John  Keyser 
Kevin  Keyser 
James  Nelson 
John  Parnell 
Mark  Smith 
Jason  St.  Remain 
Wayne  Tanner 
Anthony  Vestuto 
Billy  Aguillard 
Anderson  Barham 
Joe  Barham 
James  Beskin 
Mark  Corrick 
Dale  Deselle 
Charles  Dorhauer 
Ralph  Gore 
Michael  Kelley 
Christopher  Mike 
Ronnie  Newchurch 
Benjamin  Orgeron 
Sam  Priddy 
Brandon  Thiels 
Michael  Tomb 
Milton  Wiggins,  Jr. 
Paul  Allen 
Steve  Brown 
Kenneth  Carr,  Jr. 
Philip  Ducote 
Rushing  Ducote 
Travis  Ducote 
Robert  Duhon 
Jamey  Fawvor 
Lee  Futch 
Robert  Green 
Leo  Holzenthal,  Jr. 
Douglas  Jones 
Jerry  Jones 
Joseph  King 


Baton  Rouge 

Kenner 

Ville  Platte 

Grand  Chenier 

Scott 

Crowley 

Bastrop 

New  Orleans 

Lafayette 

Lafayette 

Lafayette 

Bastrop 

Dubberly 

Des  Allemands 

Jarreau 

West  Monroe 

Belle  Chasse 

Baton  Rouge 

Oak  Ridge 

Oak  Ridge 

Baton  Rouge 

Pride 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Shreveport 

Winnfield 

Sterlington 

Port  Allen 

Harvey 

Zachary 

Boyce 

Jackson 

Baton  Rouge 

Plain  Dealings 

Lake  Providence 

Port  Allen 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Addis 

Creole 

Arcadia 

Bastrop 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 

Haughton 

Baton  Rouge 


Bring  lawn  chairs  and  picnic  lunches.  Absolutely  no  alcoholic  beverages  allowed. 


Participation  Activities 

(instructors  present) 
canoeing 
fishing  clinic 
shooting  (BB,  skeet, 

muzzleloading) 
catfish  skinning  &  filet  contest 
archery 

duck  &  goose  calling  clinic 
duck  caUing  contest 
boating  education 

Demonstrations 

archery  hunting 

bait  casting 

retrievers 

firing  of  cannon  net 

jig  fishing 


Typical  Exhibits 

Commercial  Fishing  Industry 

GCCA 

Ducks  Unhmited 

La.  Wildlife  Federation 

Coastal  Management 

Operation  Game  Thief 

Fisheries  Management 

Dept.  of  Environmental  Quality 

LSU  Sea  Grant  Litter  Program 

Game  Management  &  Research 

Dept.  of  Natural  Resources 

Coastal  Restoration 

Nature  Conservancy 

Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 

Artificial  Reef  Program 

La.  Natural  Freshwater  Catfish  Assoc. 

Audubon  Society 

Live  birds  of  prey,  turtles,  aUigators! 


Kids  Fishing  Contest 

Bait  furnished,  limited  poles 
available 


Purchase  boat  registrations, 
hunting  and  fishing  Ucense. 

Free  samples  of  Louisiana  game 
and  seafood  dishes  at  the  tasting 
booths. 


Statewide  Locations 

•  Baton  Rouge   504/765-2866 

•  Minden  318/371-3050 

•  Monroe  318/343-4044 


LOUISIANA 
NATIONAL 

DAY 


For  more  information  call  504/765-2866. 


NATIONAL  HUNTINGS  FISHING  DAY 
21st  Anniversary  Sept  26, 1992 
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LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  ORDER  FORM 

Name    


Address 
City 


-State. 


Zip. 


Phone 


PAID  BY:  (Gift  giver) 

Name:  


Address 

City 

Phone 


State 


Zip_ 


I  would  like  my  subscription  to 

last  for years  (1,  2,  4  ). 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

I        *$8  for  one  year  (six  issues). 
*$14  for  two  years  (12  issues). 
$24  for  four  years  (24  issues). 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT: 

□  BUI  me     □  Check/money  order     □  MasterCard 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account* 


□  VISA 


Expiration  date: 
Signature  


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to):  Louisiana  Conservationist 
P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 


'Subscription  rates  good  only  if  postmarked  by  December  31,  1992.  (9/92) 


The  Best  Buys  of  the  year... 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist    magazine  and  The  Official  Louisiana  Wild  Game 
Cookbook  are  guaranteed  to  keep  your  interest  all  year  long. 

Don't  delay.  The  magazine  costs  $8  for  one  year,  $14  for  two  years  and  $24  for  four  years. 
The  cookbook  is  only  $14.95.  Order  now! 

COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM   


Send  Cookbook  to: 

Name   

Address  

City 


.  State 


_Zip 


Ph.#- 


PLEASE  NOTE: 


Make  checks  and  money  orders  pay- 
able to  LSU  Press  or  charge  to  your 
MasterCard  or  Visa.  $14.95  per  cook- 
book plus  $1.50  postage  and  han- 
dling for  the  first  book  ordered  and 
$.50  for  each  additional  book.  Lou- 
isiana residents  must  add  4%  sales 
tax.  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  resi- 
dents, please  add  an  additional  4% 
sales  tax.  Allow  two  to  four  weeks 
for  delivery. 


Method  of  payment: 

My  payment  of  $ is  enclosed  for cookbooks. 

I  have  added  $ for  appropriate  sales  tax  &  shipping. 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 

Expiration  date:  

Signature  


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to  LSU  Press): 
Louisiana  State  University  Press 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
Cookbook  Offer 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893 
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Kitdten 

by  Wayne  Miller 


Photo  by  Ken  Glaser 


Rabbit  with  Mushrooms 
and  Artichokes 


1/4 
1/2 


2 
1 
1/2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
3 


cup  flour 

teaspoon  salt  freshly 
ground  pepper 
pounds  rabbit  cut  into 
small  pieces 
tablespoons  butter 
tablespoon  olive  oil 
cup  dry  white  wine 
cup  sliced  mushrooms 
cup  drained  water  packed 
canned  artichokes  hearts 
cup  whipping  cream 
tablespoons  dijon  mustard 
cups  freshly  cooked  white 
rice 


Mix  flour  salt  and  pepper  in  dish.  Dredge 
rabbit  in  flour  mixture.  In  heavy  large 
skillet  melt  1  tablespoon  butter  with 
olive  oil  and  saute  rabbit  over  medium 
heat.  Cook  until  meat  is  a  rich  golden 
brown  and  done.  Transfer  to  heated  plat- 
ter or  serving  dish;  keep  warm. 

Stir  wine  into  skillet,  scraping  up  and 
desolving  browned  bits.  Add  remaining 


1  tablespoon  butter  to  skillet.  Add  mush- 
rooms and  saute  until  tender,  3  to  4  min- 
utes. Blend  in  artichokes,  cream  and  mus- 
tard and  cook  until  heated  through.  Pour 
over  rabbit.  Serve  with  rice.  (Dish  can  be 
garnished  with  bacon  chips  or  chopped 
parsley)  Serves  4. 

Creole  Tomato  and  Zucchini  Salad 

4     medium  zucchini 

4     choice  ripe  Creole  tomatoes, 

sliced 
1/4     cup  finely  chopped  green 

onions 

1  hard-boiled  egg,  coarsely 
chopped 

4     strips  bacon  fried  crisp  and 
crumbled 
1  1/2     tablespoons  red  wine  vinegar 
3     tablespoons  olive  oil 

2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley 

salt  and  pepper 

Trim  zucchini  ends  and  cut  into  one-quar- 
ter inch  thick  slices  (on  slight  bias).  Place 
into  salted  boiling  water.    Allow  to  sim- 


mer for  onli/lmlf-a-minute.  Plunge  into  large 
bowl  of  ice  water  to  stop  cooking;  keep 
cool.  In  round  dish,  arrange  cooked  zuc- 
chini and  tomato  slices  in  alternate  pat- 
terns. Sprinkle  salad  with  the  onions  and 
chopped  egg,  followed  by  bacon  crumbs. 
Add  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  oil  and  parsley. 
Serve  chilled.  Serves  6. 

Apple,  Walnut  and  Cognac 
Ice  Cream 

11/3      cups  brown  sugar 
2       golden  delicious  apples, 
peeled,  cored  and  diced 
2        cups  whipping  cream 
1/2     cup  chopped  walnuts 
1/3     cup  cognac,  flambeed 
1        cup  milk 

pinch  of  salt 

Whisk  eggs  in  large  bowl  until  frothy. 
Add  sugarand  whisk  until  thickened.  Stir 
in  apples,  cream,  walnuts,  cognac  and 
salt.  Pour  in  milk.  Transfer  to  ice  cream 
maker.  Freeze  according  to  manufacture's 
instructions.  Serve  immediately.  Makes 
11/2  quarts. 


